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EDITORIAL 


SHARING CENTURY BLESSINGS 


URING this blessed year our Lord, 1957, St. Benedict’s Abbey 
celebrating its centennial. One hundred years long time human 
reckoning, but Benedictine standards St. Benedict’s still very 
young monastery, full life and vitality. Some the European 
abbeys are over one thousand years old. Monte Cassino dates back 
St. Benedict himself the sixth century, and although was re- 
built several times, some the original structure still existence. 

According happy Benedictine tradition, convents for women are frequently 
built near monasteries for men. St. Gregory tells that St. Benedict’s twin sister 
Scholastica was charge community nuns which must have been located not 
too far from Monte Cassino, since brother and sister met once year midway place 
converse the things God. During these visits St. Benedict doubtless instructed 
his sister doctrinal matters, explained her the Holy Rule might adapted 
for women, counseled her her problems, and gave her guidance the spiritual life, 
beneficial for her companions well for herself. 

St. Benedict’s Abbey Atchison was founded the period immediately preced- 
ing the Civil War, when Father Augustine Wirth, O.S.B., and one cleric came from 
St. Vincent’s Archabbey Pennsylvania establish Benedictine monastery the 
plains the Kansas territory. the invitation this pioneer priest, seven Bene- 
dictine Sisters from St. Cloud, Minnesota, with Mother Evangelista Kremmeter 
superior, arrived Atchison six years later found Mount St. Scholastica Convent. 
This was the beginning the Twin Colleges. The two institutions have always been 
mutually helpful. 

Long before Sister Formation Conferences were formally organized, St. Benedict’s, 
under the guidance Abbot Innocent Wolf and later Abbot Martin Veth, under- 
took the spiritual formation the Sisters through instructions, conferences, short 
courses doctrine and morals, commentaries the Holy Rule, and the generous, 
zealous service chaplains and confessors. Nor was the intellectual training neglect- 
ed. During the early twenties especially, when the urgency higher education for 
teaching Sisters became more apparent, Father Sylvester Schmitz, Dean St. Bene- 
dict’s College, took charge providing summer courses the Mount, evaluating the 
Sisters’ credits, arranging for them use the library and laboratory facilities St. 
Benedict’s, and even allowing them attend regular courses there during the scholastic 
year. This was quite innovation that admit women, even religious 
women, students college for men! 

Again the early thirties, when Mount St. Scholastica decided establish liberal 
arts college its own, the assistance the faculty St. Benedict’s was invaluable. 
Father Bonaventure Schwinn, who later served vice president Mount St. Scho- 
lastica for many years, directed with unerring judgment and clear vision the policies 
the institution administrative and academic matters, stressing the importance 
high scholastic standards and inculcating respect for scholarship and learning. 
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congratulating St. Benedict’s its hundred years material, intellectual, and 
spiritual progress, Mount St. Scholastica take sisterly pride and joy its great 
achievements, many which shine before men, while others are carefully hidden under 
bushel. also add our words appreciation and sincere gratitude for the generous 
assistance that was always graciously given, and promise our fervent prayers 
that the blessings, strikingly evident the past, may continue multiply during the 
century ahead, that here this northeast corner Kansas, throughout the whole 
world, God may all things glorified. 

Sister Jerome Keeler, 


WHO AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward Corbett, Ph.D. the assistant professor 
English Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska, and contributes such peri- 
odicals America and Commonweal. 
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tral House the Daughters Charity St. Vincent Paul, Normandy, Missouri. 

The Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B., Ph.D. White Flame Noble 
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American Benedictine Review. 

Sister Cleophas Costello, R.S.M., Ph.D. (“Why Contemporary Art Contempora- 
ry”) chairman the division Humanities Mount St. Agnes College, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

David Thompson, A.B. (“Electronic Teaching Devices”) was graduated this 
June from the University Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, with major journal- 
ism and communication arts. employed the staff the St. Joseph News-Press, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 

George Cevasco, Ph.D. Years After: Huysmans assistant 
professor English St. John’s University, New York, member the 
Huysmans and frequent contributor such periodicals the Catholic World, 
Studies, Renascence, and the Irish Monthly. 

Sister Maryanne Pomerleau, O.S.B., Ph.D. (“J Huysmans’ Concept the 
authority Huysmans having done her doctoral dissertation him 
the Université Laval, Quebec, Canada. Sister head the department French 
the College St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 

The Rev. Lucien Senecal, Ph.D. Caesarius Arles, Sermons) pro- 
fessor French and Latin St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. 

Helen Baird, M.S. L.S., reference librarian St. Benedict’s College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 

All other contributors are members the community Mount St. Scholastica, 
Atchison, Kansas. 
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Education the Crossroads* 


HERE philosophy education 
prevalent this country which be- 
lieves that harmful, not downright 
disastrous, publicize the differences 
talents and achievements 
dents. Such distinctions, these educa- 
tors believe, are divisive. These distinc- 
tions, they believe, militate against the 
democratic principle that “all men are 
created such distinctions are li- 
able prove harmful the inferior stu- 
dent’s little psyche; such distinctions pro- 
duce traumatic social experience which 
may cripple the inferior student for life. 
consequence this egalitarian philo- 
sophy education, find such policies 
these our schools today: student 
allowed with the rest his class; 
honor rolls must never 


there must sectioning students 


according abilities; burdensome home- 
work which might keep the slow students 
from social contact with their fellows 
must abolished. Integration with the 
group the ideal; conformity with the 
norm the watchword; general levelling 
down the common denominator the 
goal. 

The philosophy education here de- 
scribed flagrantly contradicts the re- 
alities life that nothing short 
fantastic that should have allowed 
direct our educational policies for over 
deavor life allow this principle 
operate. the business world, the 


This speech was delivered the Honors 
Convocation Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kansas, Tuesday, May 1957. 


professional world, the sports world, 
the entertainment world, the palm still 
goes the elite. Fortune still favors the 
brave, the strong and the gifted. And, 
what more, still have work for 
what get. Success any endeavor 
the dividend that paid substan- 
tial investment blood, sweat, and tears. 


wonder that this philosophy 
has adulterated our educational system, 
for this philosophy denies ignores one 
the fundamental principles educa- 
tion: incentive. How can you expect the 
gifted student put forth his best efforts 
knows that all students are going 
equally rewarded? 

You students have never really been 
deceived this sophistry. You know 
that prize-giving natural, honest, and 
just thing. Your education has also 
given you sense values and sense 
perspective. You know that the tal- 
ents and achievements that are being re- 
warded this evening are not the only 
things that make for successful, happy 
lives. Instead intellectual talents, 
God may have given you beauty per- 
sonality talent for friendship 
capacity for service which, 
you develop them wisely, will give you 
life full and rich the lives these 
students who have distinguished them- 
selves scholastic achievement. And 
why you rejoice most all this evening 
the realization that this public recogni- 
tion achievement one kind gives 
promise that the achievement your 
kind will some day rewarded too. 

For you seniors, that segment life 
that reserve for the process known 
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“education” has come end. What 
lies before you indeterminate number 
years set aside for the business liv- 
ing. And some ways, the prospect 
those years “living” frightening 
you was the experience you had one 
brief September morn, long ago, when 
your mother dropped your hand and left 
you standing all alone the doorway 
your first kindergarten class. 

The only thing that can give you cour- 
age now face that frightening prospect 
the fund knowledge and experience 
that you have built during these years 
“education.” You will soon acquire 
perspective values; you will begin 
see the relationship parts whole; 
your notional apprehension certain 
truths will gradually turn into real ap- 
prehension. You will some day know 
that these years toil and anxiety and 
occasional heartache have all been worth- 
while. 

When you have had this epiphany, you 
will want others have the opportuni- 
ties that you have had. Once you have 
come realize fully the value the kind 
education you have received, you will 
want your own children have the same 
kind education. your jealous con- 
cern for the quality education that 
your children will receive, see one 
the hopes for the education the future. 

Higher education America today 
stands the crossroads. The expected 
flood students colleges and universi- 
ties across the country poses grave pro- 
blems for administrators. There are two 
general solutions the problem: either 
expand our physical plants accom- 
modate the bulge enrollment put 
arbitrary ceiling our enrollment 
tightening entrance standards. Which 
solution will adopt? not easy 
decision make. this day and age 
when the college degree has become the 
“open the white-collar job, 

not easy tell young people that 
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they are not qualified for admission. Such 
arbitrary exclusion seems violate the 
democratic principle equality op- 
portunity. For state schools there the 
added problem the legality refusing 
admission the sons and daughters 
taxpayers; for Catholic schogls there 
the added problem the advisability 
denying our young people the opportuni- 
getting higher educations under 
Catholic auspices. 

the other hand, opening our doors 
wider admit more students poses 
serious threat the quality education. 
enrollments up, standards invari- 
ably down. Some day someone may 
devise system whereby the inverse ratio 
between enrollments and standards can 
reversed; but until that happy day 
comes shall have ask ourselves 
whether want jeopardize our stan- 
dards the expense admitting more 
students. 


Preservation Standards 


have very little doubt about your de- 
cision this matter. Faced with the 
necessity making such decision, you 
will, sure, vote for the preservation 
standards. had taste the 
best, you could hardly expected 
settle for the second-rate. 

And this not matter snobbery— 
which you must find distasteful do. 
Rather, this frank recognition the 
fact that while everyone has the right 
the opportunity higher education 
everyone should not college. Those 
who have not been endowed with the 
abilities needed for the rigors the col- 
lege curriculum can actually happier 
and more effective citizens vocations 
that not demand the union card be- 
stowed with college degree. Ameri- 
ca, where artisans, salesmen, and factory- 
workers enjoy standard living com- 
parable with that many college gradu- 
ates, the denial college education 
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the unqualified does not condemn these 
people the economic salt mines. Check 
the newest and most exclusive suburban 
developments, and you will find the car- 
penter and the electrician living next door 
the business executive and the lawyer. 
Check the roster our private schools, 
and you will find the sons and daughters 
the tool-and-diemaker enrolled along 
with the sons and daughter the doctor. 
The college degree may give you entree 
the kind job that less physically 
exhausting than that the manual 
laborer, but will not necessarily give 
you entree the job that financially 
more remunerative than that the man 
who works with his hands. 

Nor this exclusiveness undemocratic. 
one, for instance, accuses Casey Sten- 
gel being undemocratic when picks 
the cream the crop each year play 
his Yankee ball team. Why should 
any more undemocratic for colleges 
skim off the cream? Education this 
country will have better chance 
realizing its immense potentialities 
Americans readjust our thinking about 
education. The healthy attitude, 
see it, regard elementary and secon- 
dary education the irrevocable right 
all the citizens and higher education 
the privilege those who demonstrate 
that they are capable doing college 
work. This kind attitude will not only 
save higher education America, but 
will also ensure the preservation the 
democratic ideals that seems violate. 
adulterate the curriculum suit the 
lowest common denominator adul- 
terate the products that curriculum; 
and adulterate the quality the gradu- 
ates expose our cherished freedoms 
the depredations the first clever 
demagogue who comes along. 

solve the problem bulging enrollments 
tightening standards rather than 
expanding facilities, then you parents 


can exercise influence another kind. 
Knowing that the standards are tighten- 
and realizing the incomparable value 
college education, you will take great 
care that your children work hard grade 
school and high school that they will 
able qualify for college. There are 
many students with better-than-average 
abilities who fall the wayside because 
they have wasted their time the lower 
grades. Fortunately, the colleges 
have many cases been able detect 
these latent abilities and save these 
talents the zero hour. But the 
future, ceilings are put enrollments, 
such students may never get chance 
prove their potentialities. 
have demonstrate their capabilities 
the time they first knock our doors. 
you will want prime your children 
for those fiercely competitive entrance 
examinations. 


Emphasis Upon Essentials 


Your appreciation the kind educa- 
tion you have received Mount St. 
Scholastica will inspire you fight not 
only for the preservation standards but 
also for the restoration the substantial 
curriculum that once prevailed our 
schools. There was time when our 
elementary schools felt that the best way 
train young people for intelligent citi- 
zenship and for higher education was 
drill them the three R’s, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. This curriculum 
was perhaps too narrow for the manifold 
demands modern life, and modern 
educators have undoubtedly performed 
real service broadening the scope 
the curriculum. But this much least 
can said for the old-fashioned cur- 
riculum: because its very narrowness, 
was able concentrate essentials. 
Unencumbered the many frills that 
decorate the curriculum the modern 
elementary schools, teachers former 
age had time cultivate the skills most 
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necessary for the future intellectual de- 
velopment their pupils. many en- 
lightened improvements teaching meth- 
ods that owe modern educationists 
have been frustrated, not entirely negat- 
ed, the ridiculous proliferation sub- 
ject matter the curriculum. The time 
spent the many subjects gathered un- 
der the imposing title “Group Living” 
time denied the teaching the basic 
skills. indeed helpful know how 
conduct meeting according parli- 
amentary rules, but that knowledge 
gained the expense reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the student has been short- 
changed. The commonest complaint that 
hear from the many teachers enrolled 
classes during the summer session 
that the school boards impose such 
variety subjects the schools that 
there simply not time train the stu- 
dents adequately the basic skills. 

survey the modern educational 
scene, admiration for the small liberal 
arts colleges, and especially the Catholic 
girls’ schools, grows stronger. Such col- 
leges have been bastions the liberal arts 
this age specialization. The larger 
colleges and universities have been selling 
out. They have yielded public pres- 
sure for more and more specialized train- 
ing. Leta university president hear that 
number citizens the community 
are interested ceramics, and likely 
not, the next catalogue will list 
mics 108.” Now have nothing against 
one the most admirable the prac- 
tical arts. But wonder whether 
merits place the university program 
when there much else teach. 
What are asking our universities be? 
Sometimes seems that expect them 
glorified service stations which 
should prepared solve any and all 
problems that the community brings 
them. The Gown certainly has ob- 
ligation serve the Town, but that ob- 
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ligation does not consist being merely 
cultural supermarket. 

not calling for the abolition 
specialized training our colleges and 
universities. our complex, techno- 
logical civilization there increasing need 
for specialists. Training 
fessions, for instance, has always had 
honored place the university, and 
must continue have place. More 
emphasis will have given training 
the natural sciences, and the Business 
Administration program will probably 
have expanded meet the demands 
for expert personnel. 

These are all good things, but they must 
not gained the sacrifice the whole 
man. The whole man developed not 
training him exclusively doctor, 
engineer, accountant, but rather 
grounding him solidly the kind 
program offered the liberal arts. Broad 
scope, sound content, profound 
effect, the liberal arts feed that great triad 
human appetites the appetites for 
the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
When these appetites are satisfied, then 
that the whole man begins emerge. 

The smaller colleges have held fast 
these values, while the larger universities, 
both private and tax-supported, have been 
busy the market place. their eager- 
ness meet all the vocational needs pre- 
sented them, the larger universities 
have had expand their faculties and 
facilities unwieldy proportions. 
other words, there has occurred the 
university level what has occurred the 
elementary level: proliferation courses 
that has thinned out the effectiveness 
the training. 

this scramble accommodate the 
various vocational demands, the Catholic 
universities have fared even worse than 
the secular schools. Because the Cath- 
olic universities not have the financial 
resources establish the elaborate pro- 
grams, science and engineering for 
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instance, that can compete with those 
tax-supported schools, they frequently 
must content themselves with turning out 
mediocre specialists. Robert Hutch- 
ins, former chancellor the University 
Chicago, once accused assembly 
Catholic educators having betrayed 
their great traditions. told them that 
their concern keeping with the 
other schools they had been neglecting 
the humanistic disciplines which represent- 
the glorious achievement Catholic 
education the Middle Ages. urged 
them return the kind program 
which they can manage better than any 
other modern institution. they would 
exploit their great humanistic heritage, 
they could assume once again the pre- 
eminence education that the Catholic 
Church once enjoyed. 


Value the Humanities 
Recognized Today 


The value the humanities being 
realized today. Top-notch engineering 
schools like the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology are enriching their program 
with more humanities; large corporations 
like the Bell Telephone Company have 
been sending their young executives back 
college for concentrated course the 
liberal arts; the medical profession cry- 
ing the need for broader program 
general studies among those who apply 
for admission; business and industry are 
opening their doors wider the liberal 
arts graduate. 

firmly believe what you yourself will 
come realize you not realize now: 
namely, that the kind liberal-arts train- 
ing you have received here the kind 
education that will best fit you for your 
vocation life, whether your vocation 
wife and mother, career wom- 
an, religious. For liberal educa- 
tion the kind education that, the 
words John Milton, man per- 
form justly, skillfully, and magnanimous- 


all the offices both private and public 
Peace and War.” This the kind 
education that you will seek for your 
children, that you will recommend 
your friends. 

believe too that the years come 
you will realize fully the value some 
the courses that may now appear you 
being unimportant and purposeless. 
sometimes difficult convince young 
people the value course philo- 
sophy literature history mathe- 
matics foreign languages. When 
person takes course accounting, for 
instance, can say the end the 
semester, learned this and this and 
this that didn’t know before.” But 
what can put his finger when 
finishes course in, say, literature? There 
does seem little tangible fruit from 
course like this, and the student may 
well feel cheated. But the mark 
the humanities that they work subtly, un- 
Often enough not until many years 
later that one begins feel the impress 
course like literature. The insights 
that have been gained, the vision life 
that has been brought into meaningful 
focus, the contact with aesthetic beauty, 
the refinement taste and sensibilities 
and character all these fruits ex- 
posure great literature may not 
realized until several years later. The 
revelation will not come dramatically 
and suddenly the great white light 
that blinded St. Paul the road 
Damascus. The revelation will come 
quietly and small bits. will appear 
moments when you are called upon 
make crucial decision; when you feel 
the need expose fraud, indecency, 
injustice. Then the refinement knowl- 
edge, judgment, and taste that the huma- 
nities have worked you will come the 
fore. such moments, those courses 
the humanities will have disclosed their 
worth and will have paid their reward. 
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this point have concentrated 
the intellectual excellence which your 
brand education has made possible. 
And that concentration justified 
point, for the end university educa- 
tion university education intellectual 
excellence. Cardinal Newman said, 
“Liberal Education, viewed itself, 
simply the cultivation the intellect 
such, and its object nothing more 
less than intellectual excellence.” For 
this reason, Newman went say, 
Education makes not the Chris- 
tian, not the Catholic, but the gentle- 
man” and all remember what New- 
man comprehended under his definition 
But Newman, course, 
did not mean for education stop here. 
The kind education that himself re- 
ceived Oxford did tend stop here. 
the university that hoped 
establish Ireland, theology would not 
only play part the curriculum, but 
would permeate and integrate the cur- 
riculum. Liberal education, saw 
it, worked perfect the rational, the in- 
tellectual side man; Newman saw the 
need cultivate man’s spiritual side too. 

well emphasize the primary end 
the past many those charge 
Catholic higher education have tended 
regard their colleges little more than 
laicized seminaries and convents. 
mattered little that 
achievements their graduates were 
meager long their graduates were 
good boys and girls and went be- 
come solid, mediocre, citizens the 
community. This attitude, which New- 
man himself had fight fiercely some 
the Irish hierarchy, rendered Catholic 
higher education the late nineteenth 
century and early twentieth century de- 
cidedly third-rate. the past twenty- 
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five years so, Catholic higher education 
has improved enormously, chiefly because, 
Monsignor John Tracy Ellis points out, 
have re-oriented our thinking about 
the purpose university and college edu- 
cation. trying emulate the unde- 
niable excellence the education some 
the secular universities many our 
colleges and universities are beginning 
achieve reputation for quality that 
widely recognized. must continue 
improve along these lines. There 
reason why could not develop 
this country Catholic liberal arts col- 
lege match the excellence Oberlin 
College Ohio Catholic university 
match the prestige Harvard. Re- 
member that the Middle Ages such 
Catholic universities Paris, Salamanca, 
and Oxford were the most famous uni- 
versities the world. 

While must insist intellectual ex- 
cellence our schools, must not 
minimize the importance the religious 
training that our students get. may 
very well prove that the years come 
the religious training you have received 
will the heritage that will contribute 
most the happiness and richness 
your lives. You should now realize that 
religion not simply codification 
principles and dogmas but that way 
life. You learned that purpose long 
ago your grade-school days when you 
recited the answer from your catechism: 
“God made know Him, love Him, 
and happy with Him the next 
life.’ you have been Catholic 
schools continually since those grade- 
school days, you have been constantly re- 
minded your last end, and your apolo- 
getics and philosophy classes have 
elucidated this purpose that now should 
way life for you. 
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Review Article: Kansas 


Sister Teresa Ann O.S.B. 


HEN the Abbot Primate, Bernard 
Kaelin, O.S.B., visited this coun- 
try 1949, urged Benedictines the 
United States interest themselves 
American Benedictine history. Since 
that time two volumes, written ob- 
servance the respective centennials 
their houses, have been published, His- 
tory St. Meinrad Archabbey, 1854-1954, 
the Reverend Albert Kleber, O.S.B., 
and Worship and Work: St. John’s Abbey 
and University 1856-1956, the Reverend 
Colman Barry, O.S.B. This summer, 
third history, Kansas Monks, the 
Reverend Peter Beckman, O.S.B., writ- 
ten observance the centenary St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, will published. The 
reviewer, through the courtesy the 
author and the publisher, has had the 
pleasure reading that history while 
was still galleys. 


Kansas Monks is, professes be, 
history St. Benedict’s Abbey and 
its preparation and presentation the 
author has followed the best principles 
modern historical research. Supported 
well-documented facts, Father Peter 
tells his story simply and objectively. 
has taste for grand scenes wide 
contours, nor does have any precon- 
ceived intention edifying the reader. 
Unlike the historians and hagiographers 
older day who presented the uni- 
versally human the typical man and 
his emotions the saint without re- 
proach, the author portrays individuals 
working and struggling their local 


KANSAS MONKS: History St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey. Peter Beckman, Atch- 
ison: St. Benedict’s Abbey, 1957. 


surroundings. The very human account 
men striving establish the monastic 
ideals the wilds Kansas not, how- 
ever, without inspiration. 

his introduction Father Peter quotes 
from letter Abbot Innocent Wolf 
Abbot Alexius Edelbrock St. John’s, 
dated, January 13, 1887, which 
writes: “‘A true history Kansas Bene- 
dictines and missions sad affair, and 
good only for archives.” This state- 
ment, must recalled, was written 
personal friend time when Abbot 
Innocent was suffering depression. 
suggests only the shadows. The brighter 
side the picture gradually comes into 
focus and the Living St. Benedict’s not 
only tribute the past but teaches 
the present and succeeding generations 
how general motivation, religious and 
cultural developments emerge from great 
personalities working together. The new 
monastic church, with its massive towers, 
surmounted steel cross, symbolizes 
the aspirations and achievements Bene- 
dictine monks Kansas during their 
first hundred years. 

explain the present through the past 
the deepest stimulus organic growth 
and solid achievement. Tradition be- 
comes more vital with the realization that 
the future can only developed from 
the past. While the essential features 
monastic life are unchanging, each com- 
munity has its own personality. 
“assumed,” says the author his intro- 
duction, “that the personality St. 
Benedict’s Abbey the product the 
men who founded the house, the kind 
work they did, and the circumstances 
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which they lived all modified 
the personalities, interests, work, and 
circumstances their 

The author passes briefly over the 
European origins American Benedictin- 
ism, since, says, Father Colman 
Barry Worship and Work has adequate- 
treated the beginnings the American 
Cassinese Congregation, and comes 
once the men who played role the 
founding St. Benedict’s Abbey. Since 
early Benedictine life America revolv- 
around Abbot Boniface Wimmer, 
enters early into the story the Kansas 
foundation. Father Peter characterizes 
him “able, energetic, and not all 
indecisive.” The description but one 
instance understatement which ef- 
fectively employed many times. 

The first chapter, treating Father 
Henry Lemke’s visit Kansas and the 
mission Doniphan, flourishing little 
town the Missouri River, about eight 
miles north Atchison, fittingly en- 
titled “Father Henry Lemke, Missiona- 
Extraordinary.” Without attempt- 
ing literary, Father Peter through- 
out the book, presents his characters 
German Lutheran minister convert who 
later became monk St. Vincent’s and 
then came West, displaying some- 
what exaggerated form all the character- 
istics the typical free lance frontier 
man “grandiose plans,” whom 
life “was melodrama with himself al- 
ways the role When Abbot 
Wimmer ordered him unless 
easily found plenty honest circum- 
stances.” While Father Henry “was not 
contemplative nature,” and had his 
“eccentricities and faults,” was never- 
theless apostle and God used him 
bring the Benedictines Kansas. 

The founding the Kansas priory dates 
back April 1857, when Father 
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Augustine Wirth and Casimir Seitz ar- 
rived Leavenworth. Shortly after 
that they came Doniphan and al- 
though life the little priory was very 
simple, Father Henry, who had suffered 
much from his first years Kansas, 
sisted that seemed positively luxurious 
him.” account the travel and 
missionary activities the three pioneer 
Benedictines and around Doniphan, 
Cotter (St. Patrick’s), Atchison, Iowa 
Point, Geary City and even far 
Omaha has all the fascination pioneer 
missionary life. The correspondence 
with Abbot Wimmer during this time 
shows how reluctant was send either 
men money Kansas. “treat- 
like stepchild,” complains Father 
Augustine. “You have done more than 
right for Minnesota, but nothing, noth- 
ing all for Abbot Wimmer 
finally visited Kansas, remaining four 
days. admitted that the soil was 
fertile but the place unhealthy and full 
poisonous reptiles. 

the first General Chapter the 
American Cassinese Congregation held 
St. Vincent’s Pennsylvania the 
autumn 1858, Father Augustine Wirth 
was elected Prior the Kansas founda- 
tion. Doniphan, the meantime, had 
lost its land office and Atchison, with its 
growing population, appeared 
more promising location for priory and 
school. With the encouragement 
financial help from King Ludwig 
Bavaria and the Ludwig-Missionsver- 
ein, Father Augustine moved the little 
Priory Atchison. opened fron- 
tier college October 12, 1859. The 
next year Bishop Miége enrolled his six 
seminarians the school. 

Despite the old label Kansas the 
Great American Desert, the lurid head- 
lines “Bleeding and the 
drought 1860, the school and Priory 
survived. time new wing was added 
the college and addition the 
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church. the invitation Prior 
Augustine, Benedictine Sisters from Min- 
nesota came Atchison 1863. This 
date marks the beginning Mount St. 
Scholastica Convent. 

Tension developed between Abbot 
Wimmer and Prior Augustine over estab- 
lishing novitiate, the increasing debt, 
and his undertaking the building 
pretentious abbey church. summing 
the conflict, which graphically pre- 
sented, Father Peter says: back, 
becomes evident that Abbot Wimmer 
had not welcomed Bishop Miége’s invita- 
tion send monks Kansas but 
permitted Father Augustine accept 
it.” The Abbot was more interested 
the possibilities expansion California, 
Texas, and especially Minnesota. While 
regarded Father Augustine able and 
ambitious man and was more interested 
keeping him out St. Vincent’s, than 
forwarding the Kansas foundation. 
Another factor contributing the crisis 
“was the anomalous condition the in- 
dependent However practical 
Abbot Wimmer’s ideas the subject 
were, law made provision for 
the exact arrangement had mind.” 
Father Augustine, the other hand, 
while liked the people Atchison who 
regarded him good business man and 
town booster, did not have “any the 
spiritual qualities religious superior.” 

Chapter three, despite its drab title, 
“Battling Bankruptcy,” one the 
most colorful chapters Kansas Monks. 
Within period seven years following 
the crisis 1868, with the departure 
Father Augustine mission Minne- 
sota, the community had three priors, 
Father Louis Mary Fink, Father Giles 
Christoph, and Father Oswald Moos- 
mueller, all from St. Vincent’s. Father 
Louis’s first task was complete, 
rough fashion, the church begun Father 
Augustine and reopen the college, 


which had been closed when work the 
church started. The 
Father Louis became ill and sent his resig- 
nation Abbot Wimmer. The Atchison 
community, however, petitioned the Ab- 
bot not accept it. While Bishop 
Miége was Rome attending the Vatican 
Council and Prior Louis Mary was serv- 
ing administrator the Vicariate, the 
Bishop asked resign. relieve him 
responsibility, the Holy See appointed 
Prior Louis Mary Fink his coadjutor. 
Bishop Miége described Bishop Fink 
God-fearing man possessing “all the 
generosity true son St. Benedict.” 
And added, nearly six feet tall, 
with beard foot and half long, but 

fill the vacancy occasioned 
Father Louis’ consecration 
Abbot Wimmer sent his own Prior 
Kansas. The panic 1873, followed 
the depression and the grasshopper plague 
1874 further increased the community’s 
debt and Prior Giles resigned. Abbot 
Wimmer again sent the Prior St. Vin- 
cent’s, this time Father Oswald Moos- 
mueller, administrator the Atchison 
community. Prior Oswald, one the 
most colorful figures American Bene- 
dictine history, was able financial 
manager. The day after his arrival 
called chapter and found that the debt 
amounted $52,588.95. relieve the 
situation, encouraged his monks 
give missions and cherished the hope 
founding Christian Fort the West, 
the vicinity Dodge City. This pro- 
ject failed and soon found that the 
one hope the community after prayer 
rested its school. 

The preaching missions and the 
other attempts better the financial con- 
dition the community had caused the 
school decline. The number stu- 
dents decreased, the teachers were few, 
and the quality the work drew com- 
plaints both from Bishop Fink and from 
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people the vicinity. The irony the 
situation arises from the fact that Prior 
Oswald believed that Benedictines should 
scholars, and found time write 
everywhere except Kansas. 
edly sent emotional appeals Abbot 
Wimmer asking for qualified teachers. 
Conditions the college gradually im- 
proved. 

Prior Oswald’s greatest contribution 
the Atchison community was the re- 
financing the debt. secured new 
loans and lower rates interest and 
gradually managed place the Priory 
sound financial basis. improved re- 
lations with diocesan clergy and fostered 
religious spirit within the community, 
thus making possible for St. Benedict’s 
become abbey. had desire 
abbot. Abbot Wimmer, who 
wanted Prior Oswald become abbot 
and feared that might not accept 
election, toyed with the idea having 
him appointed abbot Rome. was 
typical Abbot Wimmer, however, 
decide “that such move would too 
dangerous, because Rome might later 
uninvited what had been invited do.” 

The section Kansas Monks most in- 
teresting perhaps the majority read- 
ers centers around Abbot Innocent Wolf 
and Abbot Martin Veth. these chap- 
ters Father Peter endeavors present 
the struggles involved developing 
modern monastic community and fully 
accredited college. delineating the 
characters these men who were placed 
position spiritual leadership, the 
writer carefully distinguishes between 
their spiritual qualities and their natural 
gifts and abilities. 

Prior Innocent Wolf, whom Abbot 
Wimmer had wished might succeed him 
and had refused his consent when the 
chapter St. John’s wished elect him 
abbot, became the first abbot St. Bene- 
dicts. His outstanding quality was his 
fatherliness. Interested the health 
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his monks would warn them wear 
rubbers, chew their food well, and not 
eat pork. When Abbot Wimmer told 
him that ought not serve steak for 
breakfast, retorted that his monks 
worked hard and that was the custom 
Kansas have good breakfasts. 
early learned, records the abbey historian, 
tolerate minor lapses observance 
and correct serious infractions 
private. later years, the difficulty 
resisting his kindly, fatherly and private 
corrections became almost legendary.” 
Abbot Innocent found difficult dele- 
gate authority either the Abbey 
the College and his paternalism carried 
over his relations with his chapter. 
This attitude “‘naturally tended make 
the chapter more sensitive about its pre- 
rogatives.” 

One incident the friction between 
the Abbot and his chapter, cited 
Father Peter, was the occasion electing 
delegate the General Chapter 1890. 
Some the monks wanted elect Prior 
Boniface, others said, “the prior one 
person with the abbot,” hence does not 
represent the community large. Abbot 
Innocent was angry what consider- 
distrust toward him the part his 
monks. The chapter proceeded elect 
its delegate Father Suitbert. Abbot 
Innocent was always sensitive the mat- 
ter delegates and when the Statutes 
the American Cassinese Congregation 
were revised granting vote all the 
delegates, was displeased. The Ab- 
bot’s inability share his interests and 
responsibilities caused the visitators 
late 1917, make the criticism, “too 
much secrecy handling community 

Chapter eight significantly called 
“Abbot Innocent’s College,” and 
many dominant personalities come the 
fore. Among them Father Aloysius 
Bradley who suggested that the college 
moved Kansas City. This proposal 


as 


evoked protest from the people Atchi- 
son who pledged their support St. 
Benedict’s. Father Aloysius later be- 
came director the College and was influ- 
ential bringing about the St. 
Benedict’s and the buildings the river 


bluff. 


Beginnings Modern College 


The Association Catholic Colleges, 
organized chiefly for the purpose 
standardization, caused St. Benedict’s 
College view its administration and 
evaluate its curriculum. For some years 
Abbot Innocent “had been president, 
director, board discipline, treasurer— 
everything.” the eighties appoint- 
director with undefined powers, while 
the faculty had only consultive vote. 
1910 came proposal for Standing 
Committee Studies and Discipline.” 
According the plan, the was 
delegate the management the college 
this committee, and both the Abbot 
and the committee could take the initi- 
ative college While took 
nearly twenty years for similar plan 
become operative, and then was effected 
largely through the inspirational leader- 
ship Father Lambert Burton and 
Father Sylvester Schmitz, “the incident 
marks the end Abbot Innocent’s col- 
lege, for the next few years saw important 
changes St. Benedict’s.” 

Abbot Innocent’s love simplicity and 
directness may have unconsciously en- 
couraged his monks speak their minds 
family, says Father Peter, “something 
his own piety, simplicity and loyalty, and 
was Abbot Innocent Wolf 
who made St. Benedict’s permanent 
monastic community and and the men 
inspired built that community.” 
Abbot Innocent’s motto, Deus Providebit, 
now incorporated St. Benedict’s coat 
arms, and put into daily practice 
him, was his “greatest legacy his 


monks.” After ruling his community for 
forty-five years, from 1876 1921, 
resigned and died the following year. 
was succeeded Father Martin Veth. 

picturing Abbot Martin, the author, 
always the historian, does not allow sen- 
timent mar his vision blind his judg- 
ment. The human portrait has its light 
and shadows. presents Abbot Mar- 
tin ascetic and man prayer who 
tried spiritualize his monks but do- 
ing so, “tended take the joy out 
monastic The visitators 1923 
reported that the Abbot was 
injudicious his corrections.” His re- 
action any new proposal question 
was generally negative, “apparently 
the assumption that could always say 
yes later really necessary desirable.” 
During Abbot Martin’s last lingering ill- 
ness eighteen months, “all the beauty 
his personal sanctity bloomed forth.” 
Father Peter sums the Abbot’s con- 
tribution St. Benedict’s when says: 
“Abbot Martin will grow stature with 
the passage time for the spiritual dif- 
ference between the community whose 
direction accepted 1921 and the one 
relinquished 1943 subtle none 
the less real.” 


Abbot Martin’s Monastic Ideals 


Abbot Martin wanted make his 
monks men prayer and his abbey com- 
parable the great monasteries 


Europe. shared the views Abbot 
Lawrence Zeller and Abbot Primate 


Fidelis von Stotzingen that American 
Benedictinism was ‘poor ideals’. 
American Benedictines, comments Father 
Peter, not without but 
“they were not the ideals the Beuronese 
Congregation.” Their ideals were more 
akin those the missionary monks 
the centuries immediately following St. 
Benedict. Benedictine history revolves 
around this dual aspect the monastic 
vocation and perennial problem 
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Benedictine life strike balance be- 
tween public liturgical prayer and the 
performance those duties which have 
been approved the community’s means 
support and service their fellow 
men. 

Abbot Martin strove inculcate his 
monks love the liturgy through his 
enrichment religious services and 
his weekly conferences. “bounced 
his toes and toyed with his pectoral 
cross but what had say was im- 
pressively solid.” also “had ten- 
dency introduce extra devotions and 
urge his community private prayer 
making public.” These devotions mul- 
tiplied over the years until “the canonical 
visitators finally advised the Abbot 
reduce the number.” 

Intolerant dissenting views, Abbot 
Martin seldom sought advice and one 
his greatest trials must have been the 
“lack harmony between him and his 
community.” example such fric- 
tion appears chapter held discuss 
new buildings. The Abbot had hoped 
that abbey, Abbey Church, and libra- 
would the first new buildings. The 
chapter voted build gymnasium. 
the same meeting, “without too much 
care the choice words,” records 
Father Peter, “the chapter ‘authorized’ 
the Abbot also ahead with plans for 
new abbey.” The word authorization 
was significantly entered his memoran- 
dum book with note from Butler’s 
Benedictine Monachism the effect that 
“the council and the chapter are advise 
the abbot but not control him.” Con- 
sequently, and the Brielmaier firm 
went ahead the plans. When the 
chapter met the close retreat, the 
members clearly showed their objection 
“to being presented with finished plan 
accept reject.” The canonical visi- 
tators that year noted, “the entire com- 
munity agreed that new Abbey was bad- 
needed but objected having voice 
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the plans.” 

The author Kansas Monks presents 
Father Gerard Heinz, prior, and Father 
Sylvester Schmitz, dean, great men 
St. Benedict’s. Father Gerard’s calm, 
good judgment and “puckish sense 
humor” was antidote Abbot Mar- 
tin’s strictness. While Father Sylvester 
did not always see eye eye with his 
Abbot, was soundly spiritual, 
professionally competent, and human- 
interesting” that had 
great influence the community and 
the College.” 

looking back over the growth the 
college, Father Sylvester, who was dean 
for eighteen years, regarded the meeting 
the Board Professors held January 
25, 1923, importance.” that 
time Father Lambert Burton, the Direc- 
tor, outlined what the college needed for 
admission into the North Central Associ- 
ation. Commenting years later Father 
Lambert’s appraisal, Father Sylvester 
said, “this meeting more than anything 
else helped remove from our minds the 
satisfaction.” St. Benedict’s College was 
modernized, not spite its Abbot, al- 
though his views often conflicted with 
those his administrators, since “the 
final decisions policy were his, and 
sincerely favored sound liberal arts 
curriculum.” 

The last and shortest chapter Kansas 
Monks opens with the election Father 
Cuthbert McDonald Abbot, July 
1943, and describes the development 
St. Benedict’s since the war. The policy 
committee appointed Abbot Martin 
plan for the future has kept abreast 
with modern educational developments. 
The crown and glory St. Benedict’s 
today the new Abbey Church. 
though modern design, blends with 
the stone and Gothic lines the monaste- 
ry. 

The author Kansas Monks has achiev- 
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his purpose that revealing “the 
personality St. Benedict’s Abbey.” 
Through the significant use “treasured 
minutiae,” depicts the devotion, piety, 
and “human peculiarities” the men 
who have made St. Benedict’s what 
today. Like the revered monastic his- 
torian the eighth century makes his 


characters real some revealing inci- 
dent saying. Aidan, Cuthbert, and 
Chad are immortalized Bede’s history. 
Generations yet come may assert that 
St. Benedict’s Augustine, Oswald, In- 
nocent, Martin, and others come life 
the pages Kansas Monks. 


Time Telescoped Bringing into Focus 
Atchison’s Two Benedictine Schools 


any Academy College girl now at- 
tending the Mount could look back 

fifty years, she would think the school 
that time very small indeed compared 
the building-studded campus she knows, 
but the girl who came from the wide 
plains Kansas September, 1907, 
Mount St. Scholastica Academy seemed 
very large. 

she looks back through the years, 
montage presents itself the town 
Atchison (then changing from rugged 
river town sedate place comfort- 
able homes, wide lawns and many trees) 
the old brick home across the street 
from St. Benedict’s Abbey, St. Bene- 
dict’s church far cry from the little 
white mission chapel the outskirts 
her home village) and Mount St. Scho- 
lastica Academy where she was spend 
her most impressionable years. 

The Academy stood across the town 
from her home gentle slope, its three 
buildings surrounded trees. There 
were possibly fifty boarders 1907. 
They were friendly toward the “day 
scholar” sad misnomer some in- 
stances) but outside classes they form- 
their own close group. The day scho- 
lars were equally independent. They 
trudged school rode the wheezy 


streetcars with books, violins, music, and 
lunches, and they departed the end 
the day for their homes and their own 
groups friends. 

The classes the Mount started, 
they now, with prayer. the upper 
division, the first half hour the day was 
given mental arithmetic. There was 
great rivalry among the girls and they be- 
came fairly proficient solving problems 
dealing with addition, subtraction, divi- 
sion, and multiplication. ‘The school day 
ended with catechism Bible History 
lessons. 

While that early school was, many 
respects, finishing school for young 
ladies according the standards the 
time, the upper division had solid 
core English, advanced arithmetic, and, 
course, religion. Latin was also part 
the curriculum and elementary physics 
and chemistry. Penmanship was stress- 
ed, was art. Music was very im- 
portant subject, and almost every girl was 
enrolled some phase music study. 
learned also embroider and mend 
and darn. 

The members the faculty the up- 
per division are well remembered. There 
was gentle, blue-eyed Sister Angela who 
taught art and Sister Edith, head the 
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department music, who could very 
kind but also very stern when occasion 
demanded. Sister Scholastica taught 
piano, violin, and Latin. Sisters Fabiola 
and Flavia gave piano lessons the 
younger children well the older 
girls. (We thought Sister Flavia looked 
younger than some her students.) 
Sister Eusebia struggled with our un- 
mathematical minds algebra class and 
Sister Hildegarde taught English compo- 
sition and literature. These were teach- 
ers who were never forgotten any 
their students. 

Sister Adelaide was the Director the 
school; she also taught few classes. 
She was remarkable woman, but one 
not always appreciated the students 
until they came back visit after gradu- 
tion, when they discovered her 
person with delightful sense humor 
andavery students, how- 
ever, though admired her, also 
feared her. Just why feared, not 
exactly know, for she never raised her 
voice, but summons her office with 
its black and white floor covering could 
send scurrying mentally through our 
list misdemeanors for the one that might 
have come her attention. 

Mother Aloysia came over from the 
convent occasionally, always smiling and 
gracious, but did not know her very 
well. She must have had many worries 
with her convent and her school the 
threshold extensive expansion. 

There were also those Sisters who taught 
the (the littlest girls) those 
the middle division. Sister Loretta 
would known the school nurse 
those days, though castor oil and calomel 
would taste the same under any title. 
She also added material the necks and 
sleeves our dresses came back 
after graduation with what she considered 
insufficient covering. 

Sister had charge the bakery 
which was housed small round build- 
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ing the back the school, and from 
which the afternoons came the deli- 
cious odor freshly baked bread. Day 
scholars well boarders were given 
large slices with butter and little sugar. 
was wonderful ending for school 
day. 

Friday afternoons, Father Martin 
Veth (later Abbot Martin) Father Mat- 
thias Stein came over from the Abbey. 
Father Martin usually talked about Dan- 
because this poet had prominent place 
our study literature, and Father 
Matthias reviewed the week’s study 
catechism and Bible History. 

The development any day scholar, 
course, must include her home life and 
her part the activities her church and 
her town. Amusements were simpler 
those days before motion pictures, tele- 
vision and motor cars became neces- 
sary everyday living. The home was 
still the center her life, and events con- 
nected with her parish close second. 
There was active dramatics club St. 
Benedict’s parish; there were also con- 
certs and card parties. 

This student was member, too, 
small instrumental group which was com- 
posed Mount and St. Benedict’s stu- 
dents. Ted Merwick, later become the 
beloved Father Mark, was first trumpet. 
There was another trumpet and violins, 
and Miss Beatrice Jacobs (now our Sister 
Geraldine) was our accompanist. 
met once week during the summer 
months and played for two three hours. 
had wonderful time, though perhaps 
the good monks and the rest our neigh- 
bors did not enjoy our efforts, particular- 
when the hour grew late. 

Living family did across the 
street from the Abbey and College, was 
logical for visiting parents college boys 
ask for accommodations our house. 
Their sons were allowed spend their 
free time with them, and because this, 
Mr. Shakespeare became something more 
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than name. The young gentlemen 
the college, over period years, not 
only studied the plays but produced and 
acted them and not only English, 
mind you, but Latin! 

Frater Henry Courtney and Fraters 
Leonard and Bonaventure Schwinn 
the occasion when they were our home 
not only discussed the plays but some- 
times declaimed their favorite lines our 
great delight. course, they also had 
collection hilarious stories which they 
told with great gusto, but they always re- 
tained aura dignity befitting young 
men well their consecrated way life. 

went the years spent between home 
and the Mount and then came gradua- 
tion. There was great deal music 
the Commencement program and each 
graduate delivered oration. The sub- 
ject mine was “Words.” (Why does 
this title always cause friends 
smile?) 

The outstanding event that day was 
our last visit the chapel which, many 
us, nuns and student alike, will always 
the most beautiful place the campus, 
even though lovely new chapel just 
across the hall. 

Many years went by; years work and 
roaming about the world, but the memory 
the gentle nuns remained and one day 
the traveler returned. The Mount now 
included college and its students were 
quite sophisticated young ladies. Why 


was reminded more timid school 
days? 

Very few the nuns that earlier time 
were still iving, and yet the long-gone 
friends seemed there, nodding and 
smiling the background, while their 
successors many whom had not yet 
been born the time had been the 
school continued instruct, guide and 
counsel the same way had known. 
thoughtless youth had not recog- 
nized this ancient Benedictine way life, 
but now realized that these modern 
young women were becoming familiar with 
too, countless men and women had 
before them and countless more would 
the future. placed gentle but firm 
and permanent mark upon those fortunate 
enough come under its benign influ- 
ence. had placed its mark me. 
That why there seemed inter- 
ruption life when came again with- 
the walls the Mount. may ac- 
count, too, for the strange thing that hap- 
pened once when stepped from 
this atmosphere the end day. For 
one flashing instant time was telescoped. 
The years fell away and that brief 
moment became school girl again. 
turned the direction the brick house 
across the town that house which had 
not been home for nearly forty years— 
and said myself had many times 
long ago: must hurry home.” 
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Silver Sacerdotal Jubilee 


Sister Teresa Ann O.S.B. 


Sisters Mount St. Scholastica 

will observe the silver sacerdotal 
jubilee their chaplain, the Reverend 
David Kinish, July 18. 
that morning Father David will celebrate 
solemn high Mass and the evening 
the various schola groups will present 
program his honor the convent 
campus. Although the actual date 
Father’s ordination was May 21, 1932, 
the community observance was deferred 
until the summer when more the Sisters 
would the motherhouse and could 
the better participate it. 

The occasion the silver jubilee 
priest who serves chaplain com- 
munity Sisters fitting time con- 
sider the place the priest holds Catholic 
life and the special role the convent 
chaplain. 

Father Healy his contribution that 
admirable pocket edition the Summa 
St. Thomas, Way Life, makes 
the following observations: ““To the good 
Catholic, the most beloved member 
the community the priest. the 
priest who the proximate source the 
spiritual life the this 
true Catholics generally, par- 
ticularly applicable the convent chap- 
lain and the community serves. His 
office calls for special orientation 
priestly activities. 

The priest virtue his ordination 
man spiritual power and authority. 
Pastors have special privileges and duties. 
They are directly responsible for the ad- 
ministration the sacraments, for wor- 
ship, and for the liturgical life the 
parish. preaching, example, and 
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counsel, the pastor directs the lives his 
people according revealed truths and 
the laws the Church. The convent 
chaplain also guide with the spiritual 
authority given him the priesthood, 
and supplies religious with the means 
corresponding effectively with their 
vocation. has direct authority the 
sacramental order, matters worship 
and liturgy. doctrinal instruction, 
counsel, and example, encourages re- 
ligious the practice virtue and fosters 
interior fervor. 

The chaplain, like the pastor, the 
center the spiritual life the members 
the Mystical Body, the Church. 
the community chapel, the parish 
church, God manifests Himself. The place 
“awe according the In- 
troit the Mass for the Dedication 
Church, yet the “house God,” 
the throne from which dispenses his 
graces. the convent chapel that 
the community, union with the priest, 
offers the Great Sacrifice. The action 
has even deeper meaning when the 
priest who ascends “unto the altar 
God” has himself made the holocaust com- 
plete through his vows religious pro- 
fession. 

The Mass and the Office for the Dedica- 
tion Church symbolize the significance 
this sublime act which the priest 
and the Sisters unite offering the 
Holy Sacrifice. the antiphons for 
the Lauds the Feast, the Church sings: 
house the Lord strongly built.” 
the walls are precious stones.” 
Through the power God, each precious 
stone, each living temple, unites the 
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Sacrifice and the words the Offertory 
exclaims: Lord God, the simplicity 
heart have joyfully offered all 
these things.” 

The church the usual place for the 
administration the sacraments. So, too, 
the convent chapel, the religious 
kneel the altar rail, the chaplain gives 
them the Body and Blood Christ. 
the confessional, acting father, 
judge, teacher, and physician, does 
Christ’s work always intent seeing 
Him grow them. the chaplain 
who “anoints unto glory” those who are 
dangerously ill and who brings them the 
Viaticum. even follows those en- 
trusted his care beyond the portals 
life. Through the Requiem Mass and 
the burial ritual prays that God’s light 
may shine upon them and that they may 
enjoy eternal peace. 

St. Charles Borromeo sums the dig- 
nity and the power the priest when 
says: “In hands has placed all 
His riches, His sacraments; has placed 
these souls which preferred His 
love Himself and redeemed with His 
Blood.” The prayer the Church 
beautifully expressed her ordination 
ceremony truly realized the zealous 
chaplain. that occasion she prays: 
“Let the odor your life the joy 
Christ’s Church, that preaching and 
example you may build the House God, 
that His people.” 

Certainly, the spiritual power 
the priest which gives him such unique 
position Catholic life. Yet these 
spiritual powers the priest and chaplain 
are more appealing when who possesses 
them also understanding, devoted, loy- 
al, and shows willingness offering even 
temporal services. Christ was both 
human and divine and did not regard 
beneath His dignity save the host from 
emberrassing situation the marriage 
feast Cana. 

The Sisters Mount St. Scholastica 


owe debt gratitude Father David 
for deepening the spiritual life the 
community and for enriching religious 
services. Like David old, has 
beauty” the festivals and “set 
order the solemn times.” The custom 
the chaplain officiating the sung 
Vespers Sundays and Holy Days, in- 
troduced during Father David’s chaplain- 
cy, lends dignity the Office and helps 
magnify the Lord. Loyal and devoted 
the community, Father David under- 
standing, generous with his time, and al- 
ways willing render any Sister 
material. 

Nearly twenty years the jubilarian’s 
priestly life have been devoted the in- 
terests the Sisters. Appointed con- 
fessor the summer 1938, was re- 
appointed and served that capacity 
several terms. From 1940 1948 was 
assistant chaplain the convent, and 
since that time has been chaplain. Father 
David has given numerous retreats 
the motherhouse, preparatory the re- 
ception the habit and profession, 
and the Sisters the missions 
Colorado and California. Besides in- 
structing the novices, Father David 
teaches religion the academy and this 
summer conducting class dogmatic 
theology with enrollment over 
seventy Sisters. 

Interested the doctrinal and spiritual 
formation Sisters, Father David was 
instrumental organizing the first Bene- 
dictine Workshop for Mistress Novices 
and Scholastics which was held Mount 
St. Scholastica August, 1951. Sub- 
sequent Workshops, which served 
consultant, were conducted the 
Benedictine Convent Perpetual Adora- 
tion, Clyde, Missouri, October, 1953, 
and Villa Scholastica, Duluth, Min- 
nesota, October, 1955. Another Work- 
shop scheduled held this summer 
Our Lady Grace Convent, Indi- 
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anapolis, Indiana, August 30. 
January this year Father David was 
named serve committee appointed 
the Sacred Science Section the 
American Benedictine Academy look 
into the matter establishing summer 
school institute spirituality for Bene- 
dictine Sisters. 


After spending two years Sant’ An- 
selmo College, Rome, Father David com- 
pleted his studies for the priesthood 
St. Benedict’s Abbey. made his 
solemn profession July 21, 1930, and 
two years later was ordained the Most 
Reverend Francis Johannes, Bishop 
the Diocese Leavenworth. Father Da- 
vid served Socius, companion the 
novices, St. Benedict’s Abbey for 
couple years. From 1943 1953 
was subprior and acting prior during the 
illness the late Prior Mark Merwick. 
Father David served master clerics 
from 1943 1945, and was master 
brothers during the next three years. 
Appointed editor the News, now 
the Raven Review, 1940, Father David 
filled that post for several years. addi- 
tion his present duties the Mount 
chaplain and instructor religion the 
Academy, Father David conducts Latin 
classes St. Benedict’s College and 
member the library staff, having re- 
ceived his master’s degree library science 
from the University Michigan 1935. 

Father David’s contacts with books and 
with religious, both men and women, 
various levels their formation, has deep- 
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ened his understanding human nature 
and has also given him insight into the 
problems peculiar religious. few 
years ago when students the Academy 
interviewed him, Father David was quot- 
saying that his special interest 
“human relations.” Perhaps there 
affinity between his hobby which cul- 
tivating flowers and his work the growth 
and development his charges Mount 
St. Scholastica. His beautiful orchids 
and unique irises have been acclaimed 
throughout the Midland Empire and 
1949, Father David was awarded Life 
membership the American Iris Society. 

The work the chaplain large 
exacting, somewhat obscure, and perhaps 
monotonous, yet rich possibilities. 
He, like another Benedict, enlivened 
the “warmth” Eternal Love, bor- 
row the language Dante, can help pro- 
duce others the “flowers and fruits 
himself may find place 
beside the Father Cassino, one the 
“largest and most lustrious” pearls 
Dante’s heaven the contemplatives, 
within sight that 


Beautiful garden blossoming 
Beneath the rays Christ. 


poet’s fancy, perhaps! very truth 
may his reward the fulfillment and the 
complete realization the deepest desire 
for which pray the Introit the 
Mass the Dedication Church, 
“How lovely are Thy tabernacles, 


Ke 


Life’s Golden Years Offer Challenge 


Time kind friend— 
will make old. 
—Sara Teasdale 


AST summer spent several days 
Montreal with our French Sisters 
Maison des Vieux Couples (Home for 
Aging Couples). brand new build- 
ing that grew out block tenement 
houses the Vieux Carré, now under- 
privileged neighborhood that had once 
seen better days. had visited this place 
two years ago and was mightily cheered 
the constant reminder that the new 
edifice was under construction one 
the best residential sections the city’s 
outskirts. And now here was, kneeling 
Mass lovely chapel, the very heart 
the house, watching aged men and 
women prayer, talking with their God. 
Afterwards, Sister Joseph took through 
the house. 

was joy see it, through the 
cheerful, well-furnished and quite large 
rooms that lined both sides spacious 
corridors. noted the “television room,” 
the quiet games room, and the larger 
assembly room where movies could 
shown. 

But best all, loved the gentle, well- 
bred couples that received Sister Joseph 
and graciously visited each 
room. men shook playful finger 
their Sister Superior, saying, “Sister, 
have missed your visits. You not 
come often enough.” The women were 
more plaintive. One said, 
“Sister, would gladly back the 
dingy old rooms the Rue Carré where 
you had more time visit with us.” 

Sister Joseph shook sad head. 
was indeed true. The larger building 


was claiming more and more her time. 
“But you have Soeur Marie and Soeur 
Catherine,” she would say hopefully. 
Gallantly, the aging messieurs would as- 
sure her that they were well pleased see 
the other Sisters, but Superieure was 
also their Did she not miss her 
children when she had not seen them for 
whole three days, perhaps? 

The rooms were large, airy, beautifully 
furnished with simple taste, and there was 
doubting the contentment the aging 
occupants. There were only couples. 
was policy the house that where 
there are relatives they accept into their 
homes the one surviving spouse after the 
decease the other. 

paused small parlor where the 
couples often received guests. From the 
depths easy chair felt deserved 
after long walk through two floors, 
said Sister Joseph, noticed the ten- 
der solicitude for their wives these old 
men show. joy see them help 
them the Communion railing, and re- 
turn.” had particularly remarked the 
most feeble the men assisting his blind 
wife back her pew. had observed 
another seat his wife comfortably 
wheelchair before returning his devo- 
tions. Sister Joseph’s eyes lighted. 
always like that,” she said appreci- 
atively, “they are always very thought- 
Recalling the man the wheel- 
chair, she was reminded say, “And 
you’d surprised how jealous they can 
be. The man with the paralyzed wife 
flies into fury anyone but himself 
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wheels her from the chapel. dig- 
nified fury, sure, but fury none the 

remembered visiting their particular 
room. The dear old lady, motionless 
from hips toes, was garrulous, and 
longer attractive. Her spouse was hand- 
some, with quite military air. look- 
anxiously each time mansmiled 
his wife one passed the open door. 
Madame was loquacious and detained 
any and all who would listen. Sister 
Joseph assured there were other 
messieurs equally gallant, equally solici- 
tous, much that their charming 
wives did not too often seek other com- 
panionship. 

The charming wives were all past seven- 
ty, and some them had long since left 
eighty behind. wonderful that 
they have sustained this love all down the 
years,” remarked. “One hears much 
the opposite these Sister Joseph 
smiled. not always thus,” she 
quoted lightly. “Many these couples 
have history disagreement and even 
estrangement their middle years, but 
have noticed that with age tender- 
ness grows one towards the other. They 
seem become fonder, more dependent, 
more possessive, though they somehow 
know ‘it will not long’ and one must 
treasure every moment.” was new 
thought for me. 

first became interested the aging 
when was Marillac House, Chicago, 
where have thriving Golden Age 
Group which call the Chess and 
Chatter Club. was always open 
men and women past sixty-five, but 
for the two hundred women who were 
the first join, only one man, later two, 
and now about ten, became members. 
They meet every Thursday, and the pro- 
gram nearly always the same: as- 
sembly, movie group-singing, after 
which they break into smaller groups 
for various table games. Bunco 
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great favorite, and interest often height- 
ened playing penny game. Then 
coffee, cake, and ice cream. The group 
holds together regularly for three and 
half hours, reluctant see the afternoon 
end. 

remember week after week standing 
the porch Marillac House receive 
these dearest and most enthusiastic all 
club members. the winter there would 
often ice, sleet, and sometimes ten 
twelve inches snow. Walking was pre- 
carious, and some used canes, several were 
obliged use crutches. But they 
trooped, the more agile helping the feeble. 
Rarely did soul miss meeting. would 
expostulate, Mrs. Smith, you should 
not have come out this cold weather— 
pant, one last effort and the top step was 
reached: wouldn’t miss club for 
the world, nor for all the snow it,” 
and Mrs. Smith would pass into the 
warmth and cheer the Chess and 
Chatter Club. 

learned much about “growing old” 
from these white-haired, withered, often 
crippled-with-arthritis women. learned 
mainly through the indirect contact 
had with their sons and daughters. 
“Mother different since she’s been 
going Marillac House,” daughter 
would telephone. just wouldn’t know 
she was the same person. She much 
happier here, more content with her lot. 
She never meddles any more with the way 
rear the children. She’ll say John- 
nie, ‘Mother knows best you what 
your mother says’ where once she used 
way Another told me: 
less irritable, and she doesn’t 
pity herself any more. She interested 
things now.” Another: wish you 
could hear Mom the phone. One 
her old cronies called her the other day, 
and heard Mom say, with real pride 


her voice, really can’t come over 
quilt, Mabel never Thursday. 
have club, you know.’ and honest- 
ly, Sister, she sounded like post-deb 
busy with charity bazaar.” 

was need fulfilled, need for im- 
portance; need know that you were 
wanted somewhere, that you’d missed 
you stayed away. need among 
status group. was need feel 
that life not over, that you are keeping 
pace with time, not passed by. was 
answered need something that 
gave purpose borrowed time. 


Activities the Club 


These aging women had many activi- 
ties their Chess and Chatter Club. 
Each year they entered several con- 
tests: knitting, art work, quilt- 
ing, dramatics, song. The whole 
year took flavor from two big events: 
the Garfield Park Golden Age Con- 
test (our “Thursday Girls” came 
call them always won several prizes) 
and the annual visit the Sacred Heart 
Home for the Aged out Albany 
Avenue. For each old person our “girls” 
brought special home-made gift, box 
candy and some fruit. this activity, 
they were the giving side and how 
they loved it! These two events meant 
much more our “Thursday Girls” than 
did their own well-relished summer out- 
ing distant village where enter- 
tainment awaited them, late-afternoon 
picnic supper, and the hilarious drive 
home during which they all sang old 
favorites from The Book Songs the 
wheels keeping time their quavering 
voices the bus traveled over carefully 
planned away-from-traffic roads. For 
what old people really love give, and 
for others. Among happiest 
memories are those the Chess and Chat- 
ter Club Marillac House which still 


meets regularly once week and still 


one the liveliest the Golden Age 
Activity Clubs Chicago. 

Seeing Montreal again, musing the 
pleasantness the declining years the 
aging couples living there, frequent 
revisiting Marillac House Chicago, 
which always includes special hour 
community singing with the Chess and 
Chatter Club, these events have open- 
new vista thought for me— 
the psychology senescence. Old age 
something are wont think 
happening someone else. But with 
quite impact the idea dawning 
upon that grow old, too. 
religious. Ergo? The logical con- 
clusion that premise inevitable. 
(the late middle ones) think much 
this. our preoccupation, teachers, 
with child and adolescent psychology, 
our preoccupation are nurses— 
with the psychology physical and men- 
tal illness, our need know much 
the dynamics human relations with the 
outside world, maybe have ignored 
salient and inevitable truth convent 
life grow old. And age some- 
thing prepare for psychologically, 
Removed are from the need 
being anxious solicitous what 
shall wear, eat, how shall 
sheltered, are freed also from any 
worry concerning the days when shall 
longer able sew spin? 

have been looking around me, lately, 
noting how our Sisters slip, almost im- 
perceptibly, into those decades which 
bracket them “the ancients” what 
contemporary society thoughtfully 
referring now “senior citizens” 
and have every reason encouraged 
and inspired. Long years fearing idle- 
ness the devil’s workshop keeps our 
ancient Sisters busy, and therefore, hap- 
py. wonder, look our Sister Alex- 
is, soon her ninetieth birth- 
day, flitting and down stairs with 
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amazing energy, managing 
reliably and skillfully once she taught 
boys old San Francisco, before and 
after its major earthquake. Sister Alexis, 
unlike the lilies the field, sews, and 
sews constantly. does Sister Hilda, 
aged eighty-six. She still makes the care- 
fully-stitched community collars, plaiting 
them with the same precision that marked 
her handiwork thirty years ago. Sister 
Alexis does the fine sewing required 
habit-making. Sister Cecilia, past the 
mid-half the eighties, pecks away daily 
her typewriter, directing envelopes for 
the huge mailing green scapulars, 
Sacred Heart badges, and explanatory 
literature, which part the apostolate 
here the motherhouse. 

note that these Sisters are not excep- 
tions. Milwaukee, Sister Barbara mans 
operating room the tender age 
eighty-four; Sister DeSales supervises 
hospital division, and when did hear last 
she had “passed eighty”? What their 
secret remaining useful, still actively 
keeping their fourth vow, Service the 
robust health? Sister Barbara has had 
radical surgery four times. 
something the spirit, will keep 
flexible and humble; flexible, meet 
changing times and changing needs, and 
humble enough take the help others, 
see one’s self secondary and sub- 
ordinate role when one longer able 
shoulder the entire responsibility. 
secret that includes zest for living 
coupled with recognition the slowing- 
down process aging, and the need for 
wisdom accept this limitation that the 
years place upon us. That it. Sister 
Barbara and Sister DeSales are the so- 
necessary Sisters duty composed al- 
most entirely lay nurses and aides. 
Among their more alert and vigorous 
aides and lieutenants, they stand (or sit) 
wiser captains, content the less- 
seen directing forces that keep order and 
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morale high because their ability in- 
fuse inspiration their example. 

All over the province see once vigorous 
leaders now secondary roles that their 
years have laid upon them, but still use- 
ful, one would say almost indispensable, 
because they have accepted diminishing 
vigor and routed into channels where 
less force was needed. There Sister 
Camilla, former high school administra- 
tor, who used the world’s wonder 
play-production. She has long since left 
the school field, but who the last ten 
years has won more souls God than can 
ever counted, for she has been visiting 
and consoling patients over-busy 
hospital, patients who, but for Sister 
Camilla, would never have chance 
talk with Sister from the time they en- 
tered the hospital until they were dis- 
charged, hectic life even for religious 
this fifth big-business-field. Visiting 
the sick Sister Camilla’s apostolate, and 
has been since she attained her seventieth 
year. Now eighty-two she has that 
same sense self-worth, that same gentle 
assurance that she needed that was 
hers such abundance teacher and 
school administrator. 

There Sister whom shall not 
name the most valiant host 
aging Sisters community. Much 
loved her Bishop who watched her work 
miracles many degrees, when she was 
administrator one our largest hos- 
pitals, but who has long since been 
charge “the Poor room” the end 
the out-patient department. Recently, be- 
ing submerged the overwhelming 
avalanche used but well repaired cloth- 
ing that constantly descending upon 
her because her competent charity 
well known and appreciated, she was told 
one day: here for friend- 
call and wants talk with you per- 
sonally.” Smiling with obvious joy and 
anticipation this visit, she said: 
His Excellency come right down 
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can talk and sort clothes the same time, 
blessed God” and down His Excel- 
lency came, shaking playfully reproach- 
ful finger, “When Rome won’t come 
the Bishop, the Bishop goes Rome.” 

Quite obviously the purposeful activity 
that engages these Sisters each day 
their lives keeps them alert, young, and 
happy. But they are not what they are 
seventy, eighty, and ninety sheer 
coincidence accident. knew these 
Sisters when they were much younger. 
There was quality about them then that 
foreshadowed what they would the 
sunset years. All them had horror 
idleness, but also they feared being one- 
skill persons. Sister Camilla told 
years ago, and recently repeated, read 
alot. want know what happening 
the world know what needs help- 
ing. can’t can talk 
others about how they can help.” Sister 
DeSales used say: “No need grow 
selfish with passing birthdays: just want 
less and less and then the years can’t 
make you demanding.” 

said our Sister Sylvia, now past 
eighty, “what makes you popular? 
You always have company around you— 
and when you don’t, you search 
it.” This last was teasing exaggeration, 
since Sister Sylvia still active cor- 
respondent the Secretariat the 
motherhouse, with desk always piled 
high with incoming and outgoing mail; 
also she still does much the French 
translation, integral part the sec- 
retarial work. She laughed mischievous- 
ly: popular because always keep 
supply jokes handy. tell them 
anyone who comes around looking glum; 
they away giggling, and that 
apostolate!” Looking up, chipper 
cock-robin, she added, “now YOU look 
glum, ask you: this sample the 
newest generation? mother brought 
her little boy see neighbor. The 
neighbor gave sonny orange which 


accepted with happy smile. ‘Sonny boy,’ 
said mother, ‘what you SAY the 
kind Sonny handed the orange 
knowingly, ‘Peel it,’ said promptly.” 
And there you have the secret Sister 
Sylvia. She has apostolate. And 
now that think it, can remember 
way back when— when wasa very young 
Sister and Sister Sylvia was half the age 
she now she had that same hobby. 
love make people laugh,” she would 
say, like some people love hear 
music, love hear people chuckle.” 
She showed clippings amusing inci- 
dents, jokes, cartoons all them com- 
pounded real wit and humor, all 
them with point. She like that now. 
She never tells poor joke; she uses 
much discrimination her collection 
jokes another might use collecting 
stamps art prints masterpieces. 

Not long ago was discussing this very 
absorbing subject the aging with 
Sister friend mine, one who belongs 
teaching community. “With your 
multiple she said, “‘it easier for 
your Sisters ‘stay young and interested’ 
merely changing employment. Your 
school Sisters occupy themselves with 
visiting the poor, transferring hospi- 
tals where they visit the sick, being 
extra and very useful practical nurse 
with infants. But what would you 
your only skill was teaching?” had 
smile because teaching seems carry 
with many allied skills, and being 
with children keeps perennially young. 
and “He make old.” add 
what teaching Sisters might mow start 
later life,” said. artists are safe— 
theirs never-ending interest the 
good and the beautiful and the true. 
When their eyes give out they can still 
“see” with inward eye all the lights 
and shadows and colors they know 
heart and they can about pictures. 
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They can check records art apprecia- 
tion and “authority” what 
good and not-so-good. All this, course, 
provided they now cultivate art-appreci- 
ation-for-others hobby. Today 
look enviously our Sister Bernadette 
(aged 85) here the motherhouse. 
She paints, prints, colors, creates Christ- 
mas scenes and Easter cards, Spiritual 
Bouquets, and parchment bookmarks. 
And can she write letters! 

school Sister with cultivated gift 
for newsy letters boon busy 
superior who must often keep with 
alumnae, former pastors, priests, and 
others. Those with flair for flower- 
arrangement can always help with the 
countless times when halls and parlors 
must decorated for functions and 
guests. The Sister who can act gra- 
cious portress and answer the telephone 
voice that Alexander Bell would come 
back earth hear, probably the most 
sought-after and dreamed Senior Sister 
convent could have! 

But the “use” Sister can her 
waning years dependent far more 
the things the spirit than upon the 
talents and abilities with which she 
generously endowed. depends upon 
the spirit which she growing old. 
One the needs that deep within 
and basic happiness the need 
belong. All our active life have 
longed our community; but when 
are active not think much about it. 
our later years may come mean 
more us. That why older people 
all walks life, older religious, too, need 
feel that they are 
some way the general good the group 
which they de/ong. must care- 
ful make every older person feel that 
she important part the group; 
the we-feeling that keeps the fountain 
need sure our own value and 
service. Even when, because age, 
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must limited, something never 
want forego. Security ours when 
feel value, and self-esteem rests 
what can contribute the way 
person. 

remember that well connection 
with the Chess and Chattér Club 
Marillac House. Many these aging 
women most them were well be- 
yond eighty had grown somewhat bit- 
ter because they had been shunted 
aside. Once they became active knit- 
ting, quilting, and making gifts for others, 
they were different persons. remember 
very particularly, the insight derived 
from some the intimate talks had 
with several them. One day new 
member was introduced darling 
old Miss Nancy, retired teacher. Miss 
Nancy managed see alone the 
course the afternoon, and said me: 
brought Adelaide over see 
can help her, Sister. You know she 
real nuisance her family and can 
understand why. our college days she 
never liked study too much, and she 
used infuriate the girls always ‘drop- 
ping for chat’ when she was bored 
homesick. The rest wanted 
study, but Adelaide tired books easily 
and wanted entertained. Her 
children and her bridge clubs ‘entertained 
her’ while she was young enough gad 
about but now that she arthritic 
and must stay home most the time, 
people don’t care for her company even 
her own children find her boring.” 

smiled into Miss Nancy’s eyes one 
what the Irish poetically call, ‘one 
God’s unclaimed treasures’ and won- 
dered how she ever managed remain 
‘unclaimed’ with her still attractive face 
and twinkling eyes. going 
act,” and told me. “Wait and see.” 
waited with expectancy. The program 
committee was planning amateur song 


festival. Adelaide, seemed, could play 
the piano, though she had never used her 
talent much save for her own amusement. 
Nancy brought her the piano, sat her 
down, and spread some music before her. 
“We are going sing; you accompany 
us,” she said with authority. The “girls” 
sang quite lustily, all the old-time favor- 
ites, “When You and Were Young, 
Maggie,” “In the Gloaming,” and “Love’s 
Old Sweet Song.” Later, the “girls” 
planned concert. noticed and 
knowing Nancy, wasn’t too much sur- 
prised Adelaide served three 
different committees, besides being re- 
sponsible for the music. 

was year later that Nancy said 
roguishly: too bad that Ade- 
laide wasn’t part club like this years 
And then with gamin grin add- 
ed, “Of course she wasn’t old enough 
too selfish woman, Adelaide became de- 
lightful person know. 
married son used say me: “What 
never really acquainted with her? She 
used such stuffy bore, always 
wanting entertained, and never 
satisfied with even the best could offer 
her. Now, she the one who gives.” 
was her daughter who married after 
Adelaide joined our Club that confided: 
“Sister, you will never know the change 
Mother. She demanded full attention 
for long can remember. ‘Read 
me,’ she would say evening when 
wanted out. ‘Stay with and 
talk,’ she’d say when came home dead 
tired from work. just can’t understand 
the change that has come over her.” 
Nancy and understood very well; 
had made Adelaide our apostolate. And 
Adelaide had learned new way life; 
she had developed new personality 
when she was past seventy. 

The ability learn need never lost— 
even advancing age. For age itself 


brings something precious with it. 
brings burdens and limitations, course, 
but does not come empty-handed 
gifts, either. brings freedom from 
many obligations that once tied down. 
gives the liberty forming new 
friendships. warns the aging 
against “wrong one free 
like whom she likes. she brings 
charm and interest with her she wel- 
comed everywhere. She may say witty 
things that might seem inappropriate 
younger persons; she may travel alone 
and speak with anyone train plane 
and not misunderstood. she can 
discuss books, the contemporary scene, 
the foreign policy the home front, she 
listened with interest and respect, 
often with admiration. Best all, 
aging person can give all pretensions, 
which even more satisfying than having 
them realized. 

have curiously ambivalent atti- 
tude towards advanced age: All de- 
sire live long, long time, yet not one 
cling it, seek every means 
ward off whatever would shorten it. 
the same time, dread that “lean and 
period marked 
physically the shuffling gait, the arth- 
ritic joint, the rheumy eye, the deafened 
ear; that time marked mentally the 
failing memory, the querulous attitude, 
the melancholy mood, the boring gar- 
rulity. Now that life expectancy has 
been stepped up, now that increasing- 
larger percentage persons look for- 
ward with certainty reaching the old 
age bracket widespread and pronounced 
interest manifested the problems and 
the promises the last fifth 
deed, has for each personal in- 
terest which other section life can 
hold. Innumerable are 
whose objective make youth happier 
and healthier. But cannot profit per- 
sonally them for none can turn 
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back the years become young again. 
Inevitably and inexorably, time carries 
on, and each year point 
return. 


The last fifth life, “The last life for 
which the first was made” the mind 
God when each enters this world. 
Our lessened physical vigor, our some- 
times impaired sight and hearing, our 
necessarily limited activities are part 
His plan and His law. Once can 
accept these diminishing returns God’s 
law, can also accept the poet’s gay in- 
vitation: “Grow old along with me, the 
best yet be.” Better yet, one can 
smilingly apply advanced age what the 
Church says death the Preface 
the Mass: “Life changed, not taken 
away.” Truly life changed. When 
have finished the arduous climb the 
eastern slope life, when have com- 
pleted our laborious tour duty its 
plateaued top, when have started 
down its shaded western declivity, find 
time for new joys. small matter 
that physical strength lessened, for 
requires much less effort down 
than climb; our sight not keen 
for the long-range view, see much 
better the hitherto unnoticed beauty close 
hearing longer catches 
the clarion call and doing, does 
not miss the faint sweet song bird 
few feet away. Truly, “Time kind 
friend. make old.” 

view the golden years life— 
which, this time, you probably suspect 
very happy and hopeful one but 
reflection the quickly changing pub- 
lic view. Nothing illustrates this change 
better, nor sums more neatly, than 
the change phraseology the term now 
used designate those whom former- 
called the aged aging. Now say, 
“Our Senior other words, 
our past age group have been up-grad- 
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from senility seniority. Both words 
derive from the Latin root “senis” old. 
But how different the definitions! 
the very recent past, the words “aged” 
and “senility” were considered practically 
synonymous, both connoting all the 
physical and mental infirmities ad- 
vanced years. the contrary, 
commands instant respect, indicating one 
advanced dignity, rank office. The 
change from senility seniority quiet- 
spectacular. longer “care” for 
aged people. No, now seek ways and 
means profiting the wisdom and ex- 
perience our senior citizens. Let’s re- 
member the two words, for each 
given the choice: lapse into senility 

“advance” rather than 
calls for preparation, well for con- 
tinued effort. Later maturity the 
harvest reap from our own personal 
sowing during the young and the middle 
years. Age, unlike death, does come 
change, living. And since all 
are going live until die, may 
well start now this very moment— 
prepare for the sunset years keep- 
ing spiritually and mentally vivacious. 
Our daily Mass, our daily Communion, 
our daily acts self-denial and self- 
sacrifice should increase fervor and 
vigor. daily effort should made 
keep flexible and adaptable, that 
when the old order changeth which 
constantly doing both within and 
around us, will make the transition 
gracefully and gratefully part our 
growth laying down the sword com- 
bat take the crown peace; ex- 
changing the caparisoned charger for 
the more comfortable, cushioned chair, 
knowing that this but change the 
body, while the spirit, eager, keen, alert, 
awaits each new sun, bringing each new 
year. 


White Flame Noble Beauty 
Quietly Life’s Paths* 


URING her four years college, the 
student takes many courses and en- 
gages many activities. Some these 
activities are individual, some are social. 
times, especially graduation draws 
near, they may seem bewildering. But 
throughout the entire curriculum there 
has been going quietly, constantly, 
more less unconsciously carefully 
planned process: the formation intel- 
lectual habits. These are both specula- 
tive and practical. The speculative habits 
are understanding, knowledge, and wis- 
dom; the practical, prudence and art. 
Since they are good habits, they are called 
virtues. The development the intel- 
lectual virtues the primary end edu- 
cation. should like say something 
about the greatest these virtues, wis- 
dom, which includes understanding and 
knowlege. Since the word “wisdom” 
much used and taken different senses, 
will try the outset make clear what 
talking about. 

Objectively, wisdom may mean the 
knowledge all things knowable 
reason from their highest causes. this 
sense, simply philosophy. One 
the earliest schools Greek thinkers was 
that the so-called wise men, sophists, 
teachers like Protagoras, Gorgias, and 
Hippias, who flourished about the middle 
the fifth century B.C. Because they 
debased their profession undertaking 
cleverly prove what they knew 


This address was presented the Commence- 
ment Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, May 29, 1957. 


untrue, and for other reasons, they were 
opposed and succeeded Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, who with more modesty 
called themselves not men” but 
“lovers wisdom,” philosophers. 

the ancient Hebrew way think- 
ing, all wisdom came directly from God, 
and the Hebrew teachers and writers 
sought explain everything the world 
means revelation. Especially did 
the wisdom the Hebrews teach, from 
revelation, how live aright. 
have the Old Testament the wisdom 
literature, the sapiential books, which 
are Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, and 
Ecclesiasticus. not intend talk 
about wisdom taken objectively. 

Subjectively, wisdom may mean one 
the seven gifts the Holy Spirit, the 
one that affords facility the practice 
charity. not propose discuss 
the gift wisdom, either. should like 
consider only the intellectual habit 
wisdom. holds first place among the 
speculative virtues, justice holds first 
place among the moral and charity among 
the theological virtues. Although 
should the primary object education, 
since the rise positivism, not before, 
has been much neglected. Tennyson 
wrote “Locksley toward the end 
the nineteenth century: “Knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers” (1. 143). 
Present-day American education places 
the emphasis knowledge, or, 
more commonly called, science. 

Wisdom may defined the “per- 
ception the best ends and the best 
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(Webster) attain them. has 
much common with prudence, which 
practical intellectual well cardinal 
moral virtue, and which also has 
with means and ends. Prudence the 
virtue that chooses the best means 
end. Although there seems 
clear distinction popular use between 
wisdom and prudence and the two words 
are often treated synonymous, there 
important difference between them. 
Whereas prudence dictates the use the 
best means attain end, does not 
necessarily select the best end. Wisdom 
first decides what the best end and then 
chooses the best means attain it. The 
prudent man who interested material 
success enters promising business, selects 
his helpers carefully, employs good meth- 
ods, and works hard: becomes rich. 
The prudent man who interested the 
things the mind goes the best schools, 
consults the best scholars, and reads the 
best books: becomes learned. The 
prudent citizen who aspires political 
position espouses the right causes, cul- 
tivates the right people, and says the 
right things the right places the right 
time: gets elected whatever office 
may seeking. Prudence most 
essential virtue. Justice, fortitude, and 
temperance not exist without it. But 
wisdom selects not only end but the 
end and uses the best means attain 
it. The wise man becomes not necessari- 
rich learned politically powerful: 
becomes saint. 

number years ago drove into the 
beautiful little city Colorado Springs 
with some friends. could see where 
the city began but not were ended 
how was laid out. could see one 
street time but not where went. 
Many important buildings were beyond 
our range vision. Afterward 
drove the top Pike’s Peak. 
There, from elevation more than 
14,000 feet, looked down Colorado 
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Springs, lying like little checkerboard 
far below. could see the whole town, 
where began and where ended. The 
view Colorado Springs from the top 
Pike’s Peak something like the view 
wisdom affords reality. 

The speculative virtues understand- 
ing and science and the practical virtues 
prudence and art are excellent and 
they are essential, but they not see 
far wisdom and they not include 
much. Wisdom both more exten- 
sive and more comprehensive than they. 
embraces the self, one’s fellow man, the 
world, and envisions beginnings 
and endings, matter and spirit, earth and 
heaven, time and eternity. Satisfying the 
principle that good arises from com- 
plete cause and evil from some defect, 
omits nothing. 

Wisdom sees that the end man 
happiness and that happiness something 
different from pleasure possessions 
power, which are means and not ends, or, 
ends, best only proximate and not 
ultimate ends. Focused sharply hap- 
piness, wisdom sheds clear light every- 
thing life. shows relationships. 
indicates new values and rearranges old 
ones. casts glow upon the world. 
makes what had seemed important look 
trivial and what had appeared little, 
great. banishes worry. abounds 
paradoxes. teaches that are 
serving ourselves best when forget 
ourselves and serve others with complete 
unselfishness, that happiness can had 
only giving toothers. shows that 
the way happiness not long and hard 
and strenuous but straight and simple 
and that begins not our doors but 
our own houses. Old Scrooge was kill- 
ing himself and losing his soul, working, 
scheming, skimping. But was far 
from happy until wisdom revealed him 
that happiness got not grasping but 
giving. was easy. What 
gave Tiny Tim and Bob Cratchit was 
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little, but meant much them. 
smile, pleasant word, thoughtful 
question, are simple things, but they are 
the light life. They are wisdom’s way 
happiness for others and ourselves. 

The practice wisdom has many ad- 
vantages. For one thing, not limited 
any age group. found the 
young, the middle-aged, the old. Long- 
fellow says, thoughts youth are 
long, long thoughts.” Young children 
are often surprisingly wise. The late 
Father James Gillis, happy memory, 
used tell story about schoolteacher 
who was promoting Fire Prevention 
Week. She told her third-graders about 
some boys who were chasing rabbit. 
They were hot its heels when the rabbit 
ran under the porch old frame house. 
The boys could not get it. Finally, 
with more ingenuity than prudence, they 
decided smoke out. They collected 
dry leaves and sticks and built fire. 
They built not wisely but too well. 
time all the porch was fire, 
then the house. Crowds curious came 
running. With sirens screaming and bells 
clanging, the fire trucks roared up. The 
firemen began throwing the furniture out 
the windows. Came the police. But the 
house was soon smoldering ruin. 

you see, children,” Miss Jones 
concluded, “you mustn’t strike matches 
build fires. It’s too dangerous.” 

She thought she had finished her story 
and made her point. doubt, she had 
made her point, but she had not finished 
her story. One little boy the back 
the room held his hand. 

asked, “did they get the 
rabbit?” 

Very likely, that wise little boy, 
more important context, hearing 
the death some respected citizen, 
would not have asked what the man died 
how much money left and 
whom what positions had held. 
Very likely, would have asked, “Did 


save his 


The distinguished English novelist, 
Evelyn Waugh, speaking Newman 
Society dinner London recently, said: 
“The Christian writer knows that five 
minutes after his death will not matter 
him the least whether his books are 
success not” (Renascence, Autumn, 
1956, 16). 

second advantage wisdom that 
easy practice. Soon the gradu- 
ates 1957 will widely separated from 
their teachers, remote from their ac- 
customed classrooms, their familiar book- 
shelves and scientific laboratories. 
matter. For the fostering wisdom 
elaborate expensive equipment 
necessary. One place good 
another. Athens and Atchison are the 
same. Wisdom can furnish well 
the corner Fifth and Commercial 
Streets, along the beautiful bluffs the 
Missouri River, under the trees the 
old farm homestead did Socrates’ 
agora, Plato’s groves Academe, 
Aristotle’s Lyceum. For wisdom, all the 
graduate needs that which within 
her, her immortal mind, seeking truth, 
pondering problems, solving difficulties, 
considering ends and the means attain 
them, keeping clear the vision hap- 
piness. 

Many centuries ago there sat the 
throne Eastern kingdom young 
monarch who was beloved God and his 
subjects. One night God appeared him 
dream, “bidding him choose what 
gift would.” The young King an- 
swered: 

this, then, thy gift thy servant, 

heart quick learn, that may 

able judge thy people’s disputes, 

and discern between good and ill.... 

The Lord listened well pleased, and 

looked with favor the choice had 

made. For this request thine, 
told Solomon, thou shalt rewarded. 


Thou didst not ask for long life, 
riches, vengeance upon thy enemies, 
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but for wisdom administer justice. 
Thy prayer granted; hereby grant 
thee heart full wisdom and discern- 
ment, beyond all that went before thee 
shall come after thee. And grant 
thee moreover all thou didst not ask 
for; wealth, glory, king that 
ever was may compare with thee. 
And thou wilt follow the paths have 
chosen for thee, thy father did... 
long life shalt thou have too (III Ki. 
9-14, Knox translation). 


This narrative shows that Solomon, the 
wisest men, already had wisdom when 
God appeared him and offered him 
any gift might choose. What Solomon 
really asked for was increase wis- 
dom. Wisdom grows. St. Luke says 
Christ: Jesus advanced wis- 
dom with the years” (Luke, 52), that 


is, manifested His wisdom more fully 
grew older. Christ the Logos, 
the subsistent Wisdom the Father. 
During your college years you graduates 
have been deeply imbued with His wis- 
dom. And many thousands times 
you have appealed for help His Blessed 
Mother, who the Seat 


Our Lord once told story about ten 
virgins (Mt. 25: 1-13). Five them were 
wise, and five foolish. The five wise vir- 
gins were careful have oil their 
lamps and keep them burning. The 
oil symbolized sanctifying grace. You, 
dear graduates, are the wise virgins. 
Foster wisdom. Let your light shine. 
for all the world see. 


Why Contemporary Art Contemporary 


always amusing watch the ex- 
pressions the faces people when 
you tell them that you are interested 
contemporary art. Their reaction 
obviously incredulous, and their attitude 
very much like that Sister that 
met years ago. were introduced 
dinner and during the course our con- 
versation the subject the broadcasting 
the Philharmonic programs was men- 
tioned. happened remark that en- 
joy these concerts very much because the 
Philharmonic was given 
modern music its repertoire. this 
she replied: “Oh, think modern music 
atrocious! Why, just beginning 

refrained from retorting with the ob- 
vious because concluded that she would 
able listen with equanimity the 
moderns too another twenty years. 

But the prejudice that one encounters 
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the field the arts can paralleled 
subject. Noone would dream 
expressing off-the-cuff judgment 
mathematical brain-spin from the Calif- 
ornia Institute Technology the latest 
breath-taking engineering feat from West- 
inghouse; but everyone considers himself 
herself fully equipped and perfectly 
justified delivering the judgments 
Solomon usually pejorative any 
art work that experiences merely be- 
cause knows what Every 
man considers himself critic and 
expert art. 

Doubtless, one the primary reasons 
for this psychological Iron Curtain the 
result romantic theorizing which still, 
like the fog, “walks little cat feet” 
and out the recesses our minds. This 
theory may found articulated such 
Emersonian epigrams as, “Books are for 
the scholar’s idle times,” even Sidney’s 
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“Fool, look into thy heart and write.” 
may too that until very recently 
good books and inexpensive ones art 
were difficult come by. Few universi- 
ties offered courses the fine arts, and 
fewer scholars still would care submit 
their judgments the black and white 
scrutiny print. All that changed 
now. Perhaps other age history 
has been vocal and has clarified 
many the problems connected with 
the arts than the one which are now 
living. Not too many years ago the late 
North Whitehead said group young 
philosophy students: “If you want 
the coming thing, study aesthetics.” 
This change has come about the vitali- 
and daring the contemporary artist 
who has forced hostile indifferent 
society attend his manner con- 
tributing the contemporary. 

this paper the writer proposes 
examine only one facet the con- 
temporary art “Why Contemporary 
Contemporary.” The subject rais- 
pertinent questions. For instance, 
“Why select art topic?” “Is par- 
ticularly relevant contemporary think- 
And you insist talking about 
art, why contemporary art? What marks 
contemporary art off from the art any 
other period? What notes are contained 
that word contemporary which specify 
And when have isolated these, 
what are the causes both historical and 
psychological which have brought these 
changes about? 

Answering these questions, then, will 
the task which shall essay and 
shall begin with the first: art dis- 
cipline particularly relevant our think- 
ing today? 

living denizen these United 
States with his wits about him could miss 
the very real and quite sudden interest 
the fine arts which everywhere 
noticeable. That this interest should 
have occurred not strange, given the 


conditions under which has developed 
Indeed, had not occurred, there would 
have been occasion for alarm. is, 
this manifestation healthy sign. 
There story told about visitor from 
distantly related country who was be- 
ing shown American society. After quite 
few segments life had passed before 
his eyes, was asked for his observa- 
tions. With condescending air, 
commented: nice, very nice, but 
you have culture.” this, native 
from near-by, large Midwestern city 
retorted: “Oh, haven’t taken that 
yet! But when do, we’ll make hum.” 

Despite the Mark Twainish naivete 
this story exhibits, there something 
basically true about it. likely that 
the American public and American artists 
will make the fine arts hum when they 
seriously begin consider this realm 
man’s activity and see its very real pur- 
pose. And the evidence that this hap- 
pening quite extensive. The crowds— 
not say hordes that passed through 
the galleries see the Austrian and the 
German exhibitions which the govern- 
ment sponsored after the war; the many 
inexpensive but good reproductions 
paintings that can secured any art 
shop any large American city; the per- 
sistent campaigns which museums have 
promoted attract the public; the 
numerous books the facets the art 
and its history that publishers are putting 
out; the advertisements street cars and 
buses which are using well-known master- 
pieces call attention their products; 
the generous portions space which 
Time and Life magazines allot expen- 
sive reproductions and stories the arts; 
all these are indicative interest 
that not only whetted but stimulated 
and active. 

Even though the majority persons 
listening are not aware it, the very fine 
music which used “background” for 
many motion pictures has had 
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effect attuning and educating the 
American public fine tone quality. 

College campuses throughout the land 
are being dotted with fine arts buildings 
and the Presidents’ meeting the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion held St. Louis year ago heated 
discussion centered around the place the 
study the fine arts had liberal arts 
program and the obligation the colleges 
were under introduce the student body 
this area learning. are some 
the reasons then why art should 
considered today. 


Fine Arts the College Program 


With much evidence that large seg- 
ment the American public awakened 
interest the arts, but fitting 
that teachers may prepared capital- 
ize upon this interest. Teachers must 
take advantage this enormous curiosity 
which has been stimulated and use 
motivation for the reassessing man’s 
dignity and for the rehabilitation human 
labor activity worthy the pro- 
ducer. 

The medieval theory art familiar 
most readers, but would like 
emphasize this point: When man first 
began observe, the thing that ob- 
served was Nature. When began 
apply his intellect Nature, produced 
Art. problems connected with art are 
deeply rooted man’s nature and are 
only going understand the contempora- 
situation when grasp the general 
condition. recent years man’s art 
has become clever that has been 
able make machines reproduce the 
art objects which formerly constructed 
laboriously. This condition partly 
beneficial and partly objectionable. The 
danger lies what can happen man; 
the danger that society may become 
completely mechanized that might al- 
low the intellect lie fallow. Many 
recent books such Niall Brennan’s The 
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Moron, have described this 
attitude facetiously and otherwise. That 
why discussing art relevant for 
our day. That why think this pre- 
sent interest healthy reaction for 
means that man wishes reassert him- 
self human being that is, be- 
ing who busy 

someone has expressed it: tech- 
nological change affects humans and 
obviously does then affects the 
humanities, the expression human- 
ness. have responsibility help 
the common man become intelligent 
patron the classics, seems have 
even more critical responsibility: that 
making him more intelligent patron 
the popular arts. For sad but 
accurate observation that spite the 
persistent ignoring popular 
culture, only the human who has the 
special knowledge develop and dis- 
seminate standards the popular arts. 

American society there can 
distinction between the fine arts and the 
popular arts; whatever arts there are, 
must popular; that the status our 
society. encouraging note the 
present situation that today the best 
specimens the fine arts the past 
are being popularized. For this teachers 
must grateful, and, being aware this 
state affairs, endeavor contribute 
their share toward salvaging the human 
race from slipping into the mechaniza- 
tion the robot. 

The next question considered is: 
Why contemporary art? Are there con- 
ditions which are operating which affect 
contemporary art? so, what are the 
aspects which mark the art this period? 

The theory relativity just opera- 
the physical world. That the President 
has suffered set-back that the Middle 
East state ferment that the 
Yankees have been ousted 
place the American League are facts 
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that are all aware because there are 
them soon they happen. pride 
ourselves our knowledge contempora- 
events, and think that are thorough- 
modern just because the year our 
Lord 1957 impossible for anything 
occur this globe without all the in- 
habitants being told newshawk 
and telephone operator can get con- 
tact with each other. But day-to-day 
incidents, notwithstanding their relative 
historical importance, are not the only 
realm education. area learn- 
ing has its own process, its own history 
developmental evolution. Without 
some knowledge this historical process 
comparatively difficult understand 
the manifestations which take place 
any given time. The average person 
the present day whose taste for painting 
has been formed what has been led 
believe the “great” painting the 
High Italian Renaissance simply because 
these are the only specimens with which 
familiar, looks contemporary 
painting and shouts dismay: “Is this 
what you call Why, this hideous! 
Art should stalks away, 
seething with indignation that should 
asked denominate art these harsh, 
repulsive, unlovely pictures bulbous, 
grotesque shapes which come from the 
studios contemporary artists. Our 
average person filled with the delusion 
that art universal and unconsciously 
equates universal with what likes. 
seems forget that perhaps from the six- 
teenth the twentieth centuries some 
changes may have occurred and these 
changes part may responsible for 
what looks like the complete severance 
twentieth century instances from those 
the past. That because this evolu- 
tion has taken place milieu with 
which unfamiliar. Relatively speak- 
ing, far art concerned still 
living the sixteenth century. 


Contemporary Art Expresses Our Age 


Yet this shock which contemporary art 
gives need not have such traumatic 
effect. sure that when the first 
Gothic cathedrals were built, they must 
have caused considerable amount 
wonder. not know any great 
hue cry that was raised because they 
were not Romanesque style for the 
people themselves contributed the mak- 
ing these monuments. They accepted 
them because they had helped build 
them. The same reaction has taken 
place with several the extremely 
modern churches that have been erected 
France. Assy, for instance, most 
the controversy over the crucifix de- 
signed Germaine Richier came from 
“surprised tourists and outraged clerical 
societies who knew the work only long 
distance and through photographs.” The 
significant thing that “no complaints 
were made the parishioners; perhaps, 
has been remarked, isolated and 
routine existence, the gaiety and vari- 
ety the church were welcome; perhaps 
people immediately concerned with 
mortality and suffering, the Christ was 
accessible symbol.” This church de- 
dicated Our Lady under the title 
Madonna Mercy close the people; 
regional design and utilizes the 
excellent local materials, green granite 
and gray marble. Many the parish- 
ioners, doubt, contributed Audin- 
court and Venice, not only money but 
also labor its construction. Therefore 
belongs them and they not ex- 
perience any the horror revulsion 
which seem shake such on-lookers 
comfortable tourists 
critics-at-a-distance. 


Contemporary art unlike the art 
the past because reflects the values 
the contemporary world. This world 
harsh witness the gas chambers 
Auschwitz and the mines operating 
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Siberia; chaotic see the confusion about 
disarmament, the corruption high 
circles, the complete extermination 
familial authority; and unlovely note 
the down-at-the-heel, flowsy atmosphere 
any business section any fairly large 
city. 

Let go, through certain half-desert- 

streets, 
The muttering retreats 
restless nights one-night cheap 


hotels 


And sawdust restaurants with oyster- 
shells. 


Given these conditions, must the artist 
turn his back upon what sees? 
not inhabitant this planet his own 
country? more immersed con- 
temporaneity than most his fellow men 
because more sensitively aware and 
more acutely conscious than most them 
the palpitating realities through which 
they are just existing. These stinging ac- 
tualities impinge upon his sense world and 
awaken all his gifts protestation. For 
most great artists through the ages are not 
accord with the values their day but 
are violent dissenters against them. 
know now that Chaucer tragedy and 
comedy struck lethal blows the 
courtly love tradition; that Matthew 
Arnold made the word Philistine synony- 
mous with the bovine bourgeois the 
nineteenth century; that Eliot 
The Waste Land was storing fragments 
against the complete extinction the 
Western world values. There story 
told Picasso who, when group 
Germans visited his studio Paris, hand- 
each them reproduction his 
biting Guernica, and when they asked, 
“Oh, did you make this?” retorted: 
you did.” sympathetic attitude may 
open for more vistas than dreamed 
of. 

The problem the relation the ar- 
tist his audience Rollo Myers has 
said, “complicated and obscured today 
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the gulf that tends grow wider all 
the time between the creative artist and 
his public.” This is, undoubtedly, due 
variety causes, mainly social 
psychological. Historically speaking, the 
present plight the artist began with 
the breakdown the patronage system. 

The elimination the patronage sys- 
tem the eighteenth century was one 
the first reasons why the artist became 
dispossessed man. Even this system 
had not begun crack can see 
from Dr. Johnson’s Letter Lord Ches- 
terfield the mid-fifties that century— 
the two revolutions the latter part 
would certainly have abolished it. That 
certain amount continued through 
cultural lag evident the history 
Beethoven, but that was doomed 
entirely forgotten also certain when 
read the life Hector Berlioz, whose 
father never forgave him for not following 
the medical profession (and incidentally, 
the path esteem and recognition) 
had chosen for him. examine the 
biography almost any artist the 
middle part the nineteenth century 
discover conflict between comfort- 
able, middle-class family and talented 
son who refused ignore his gift art 
order provide himself with security. 
But another hazard appeared which 
its deleterious effects was even more 
insidious. 

With the rise the bourgeoisie, art be- 
came more and more realistic became 
more trivial and sentimental. 1902 
Camille Mauclair described the plight 
the artist article for Grande 
Reoue: 


The bourgeoisie, instead respecting 
the artist’s special gift, was jealous 
while affecting disdain it. The 
nobleman had appreciated the artist 
the purveyor his luxury and the 
celebrant his glory. The bourgeoisie 
was once hateful the intellectual 
the artist because intellectuality had 
become the sole stamp aristocracy 


the new society, actually constitut- 
ing nobility, since birth 
counted. The ambition the bour- 
geoisie was establish feudal system 
based upon money, and thus become 
the premier social power. The artist, 
intelligent and free, blocked his path. 
... was inevitable that the struggle 
between these two forces, money and 
intellect, should take place. But 
could only struggle hypocrisy, 
veiled under the flattering declarations 
liberalism. 

The nobleman had supported the artist; 
the bourgeois amateur competed 
with him. The latter also had his 
favorite painters and litterateurs. But 
where the nobleman had paid without 
deigning criticize the work, caring 
little expert it, the bourgeois 
bargained and haggled and gave his 
opinions how the work was 
done. The artist was helpless. De- 
livered from servitude where had 
been the interest his master 
treat him well, found himself the 
situation the slave who told, 
earn your living, you are free,” but who 
does not know which way turn. 


The aftermath the Franco-Prussian 
War and two currents thought that 
crossed the eighties provide the explo- 
sives which resulted definite break 
with the past. The first was the over- 
weening self-confidence the scientists 
that soon experimentation could pro- 
gress little further, other discipline 
would needed provide man with all 
requisite knowledge. Science would an- 
swer all questions. The second was the 
discovery photography. These events 
had enormous repercussions poetry, 
music, and painting. French musicians, 
who hated Wagner, sought for idioms 
which compose music distinct from 
the German Chromaticism 
Debussy found the whole-toned and 
the Chinese five-tone scales. 

Artists masse arose wrath against 
the claim the scientists that they would 
henceforth disseminate all knowledge. 
were the function the scientist 


communicate, then that was not the func- 
tion the artist. would strive 
uncommunicative possible. From 
this attitude emerged the theories Mal- 
larme the symbol, and security reigned 
supreme the poetic world. Painters, 
confronted with the photograph which 
became possible through the conjunction 
physical and chemical principles, sud- 
dently realized that the close reproduc- 
tion nature need longer hamper 
them, and they were liberated from the 
task describing the world appear- 
ances. Utilizing the theories Helm- 
holz light, the Impressionists sudden- 
startled the staid academicians with 
their experiments. 

Maurice Denis 1890 when wrote 
that painting, before being war horse, 
nude woman some sort anecdote, 
essentially flat surface covered with 
colors assembled certain order,” and 
Cezanne’s dicta that all the forms 
nature could resolved into cones, 
spheres, and cylinders produced two 
the most important principles that have 
guided the modern artists. 

The introduction Negro masks and 
wood sculpture from the Ivory Coast 
Africa contributed the development 
Cubism. Japanese art and architecture 
made their impress upon the modern 
architects. addition, the psychological 
and philosophical streams were being fed 
Freud and Bergson. Modern psychol- 
ogy scorned mythical the notion the 
integrated human personality. According 
Freud man has free choice action. 
heir biological instincts and im- 
pulses that came down him from his 
ancestral primeval past that lie coiled 
the abysmal pit his psyche; hungry and 
repressed, always readiness, waiting 
for crisis, for moment his weaken- 
ing, overpower and take control his 
actions. Man burdened with fate 
cannot avo.d. Before crosses the 
threshold his conscious life, before 
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knows good from evil, his way into the 
future determined for him forces 
which has knowledge and over 
which has control. Freud’s pes- 
simistic teachings have had, and still 
have, tremendous influence the arts 
and letters the century. 


Disparaging Intellectual Activity 


But perhaps even more forceful than 
Freud the impression Bergson. His 
lectures Creative Evolution condemn- 
the intellect and maintained that com- 
munication between the artist and the 
public can reached intellectual 
means only. But truth can com- 
municated the intellect, Bergson 
maintains; therefore, the art and litera- 
ture that aim communication are bad 
Only the reports instinct 
and intuition are important. his 
disparaging intellectual activity and all 
that man can attain reason and intel- 
ligence, his praise the instincts and 
intuition, urging man give 
his impulses, the urge the elan vital, 
Bergson opened the gates irrationality, 
mystification, and confusion for the artist. 

these were not enough, war came. 
And with the war the Dadaists. The 
apologists the Dada movement claim 
that was reaction the war. The 
Dada artists and poets were exasperated 
the catastrophic madness the war 
and despair over the insane peace, in- 
flation, and the rearmament that followed; 
protest they began act manner 
critical, blase, stupid, and insane society, 
why make pretense honesty, decency. 
The Dadaists declared that their guiding 
principle was irrationality. 

The changing structure society, 
accelerated the after-effects the 
second World War and aggravated in- 
ternational tension and general political 
unrest, have had inhibiting effect 
artists and intellectuals. There the 
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purely psychological, rather aesthetic 
problem with which every creative artist 
confronted today; namely, the necessi- 
making choice. may well 
seem, the young artist, sits be- 
fore his easel, manuscript paper, type- 
writer that everything has been said al- 
ready; all styles and modes have been 
tried out, every technical device, every 
orchestral effect employed; and that 
short inventing new language there 
nothing left for him do. 

Such intellectual and metaphysical cur- 
rents carry the artist along advance 
slow-moving populations. may try 
fight against them, but cannot es- 
cape them. They are the climate 
opinion which breathes. They are 
bound affect his work. 

Most spectators the present scene 
are not simultaneously aware all con- 
temporary values all disciplines. They 
may only bodily alive the twentieth 
century; mentally, they may existing 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth centuries. their mental cliches 
they tightly cling inverse proportion 
their knowledge. Usually, two criteria 
rule their judgments: illusion and senti- 
mentality. The questions they ask are 
two: How close this literal appear- 
ance? this work sweet, coy, pathetic? 

Grappling with the elemental 
demonic forces that are active today, 
which lie between his values and those 
his condescending, complacent purchaser, 
any wonder that the modern artist 
deliberately aims cacophony, clashing 
colors, and incongruity cynical and 
disillusioned spirit? 

Yet not all have succumbed bitter- 
ness. Against the icy stream material- 
ism, which threatens inundate them, 
two great artists have put strong re- 
sistance: the Rouault, 
and the spiritual-humanistic Chagall. 
Furthermore, the impact the Liturgical 
movement can noted not only the 


contributors the Ars Sacra movement, 
but also the music Honneger, Resh- 
pigi, Migot, Paul Creston, and the pro- 
vocative Dutch church composer, Flor 
Peeters; and the poetry Paul Claudel 
and Eliot. 

Freed from the shackles describing, 
the modern artist has given himself 
exploiting the materials uses; ex- 
perimenting with color, with space, with 
form, with sound, with meaning. 
taken literally Ezra Pound’s injunction: 
new.” 

What emerges particular value 
the chaotic evolution and experimenta- 
tion modern art the positive stress 
which has been placed upon structure. 
This emphasis the artists themselves 
have signalled their criterion for 
judgment; this, what they have been 
striving achieve. This consciousness 
has forced critics and onlookers examine 
what actually there. has produced 
competent and growing body litera- 
ture which concerned show, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s phrase, object 
itself really is.” whole the New 
Criticism for literature, the work such 
analysts Thomas Munro for painting, 
and even the careful studies which accom- 
pany the Record-of-the-Month are tokens 
the very real necessity forcing the 
attention upon the actual work rather 
than losing one’s self unsteady 
world dreams that may induced 
the art. 

Indeed, the very nature contempora- 
structure demands the spectator’s co- 
operation degree that has never been 
required before. has never been pos- 


the mechanical world invention 
everything designed for speed. The 
world art reflects this tendency too. 
ture all, there must order, pattern 
some kind it, persuade the mind 
that structured. keeping with 
the human experiences that were affect- 
ing all civilizations, the formal structures 
modern art are dynamized graphic 
conciseness. Connecting rhetorical ele- 
ments which used lead leisurely from 
one section another have disappeared 
poetry. Modulations have dropped 
out music; ornamental devices 
facades have been completely eliminated 
the whirlwind drive for non-resistant 
surfaces. All these examples point 
constructing principle which may 
called the abrupt juxtaposition discon- 
tinuous elements. structural prin- 
ciple explains the unceasing rhythmic 
changes Stravinsky, the violin-playing 
cows Chagall, the stream-of-conscious- 
ness Mrs. Dalloway, and the alternate 
square and round floors the tower 
the Johnson building Racine. Such 
apparent incongruity draws attention 
the object such. 

This objectivity has one great value 
which reflected the first beatitude. 
are understand contemporary 
art, must come poor spirit 
that whatever the kingdom heaven 
here, may ready receive. 
There grave danger that look 
upon proudly, because are filled 
with what consider our riches, 
may sent empty away. 
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Relics Twin Saints Are Enshrined Within 
Ancient Abbey Montecassino 


Translated Sister Audrey Aaron, O.S.B. 


venerated relics St. Benedict 

and St. Scholastica, whose verification 
1950 restored the almost visible pres- 
ence the Patriarch and his gentle sister, 
bringing comfort and joy the monks 
and diocese Cassino well the 
whole monastic Order and the Church, 
have been returned their traditional 
resting place, where for fourteen centuries 
they have received the loving veneration 
the faithful. Work the construc- 
tion the basilica was arranged such 
way that presumed that liturgical 
services would on. For this purpose 
was necessary, first all, put the 
high altar good order. The time had 
now come replace the sacred bones 
the tomb from which they had been 
taken, with canonical permission, during 
the work reconstruction. 

Already for some time, preparation 
for the definitive placing these relics, 
the interior walls the ancient repository 
had been lined with costly tiles Mor- 
rocan onyx and travertine slab had 
been laid the bottom. receive the 
three caskets containing the bones rich 
bronze urn, ornamented with silver and 
gems, according the design Giuseppe 
Breccia-Fratadocchi, had been prepared, 
the work Catello, commercial firm 
Naples. Also, part the prepara- 
tion, the bones, two different lots, were 
subjected special bath, prepared 
Professor Rivolta, who had employed the 
same method the bones many other 
saints order preserve them from 
future corrosion. 
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When the time for the reposition ap- 
proached, the venerable remains the 
two saints were transferred with the 
greatest care from the two temporary 
wooden caskets onto plates silver, 
where, under the personal supervision 
the Most Reverend Abbot and under the 
scientific direction Professor Luigi 
Olivieri, they were arranged the same 
anatomical order which they were 
formerly placed and fastened means 
silver wire. These slabs were then put 
into the respective silver caskets, closed 
temporarily with glass covers. the 
third silver casket, smaller than the other 
two, were placed the indistinguishable 
bones the two saints, dirt from the 
sepulchre, and all the rest pertaining 
the sacred relics. The date for the re- 
position, which was intended de- 
corous, staid, religious, and something 
family affair, was set for the first 
December. And certainly that date will 
remain one the most memorable the 
history Montecassino, marking the re- 
turn the Father the security his 
repose, after his singular appearance 
the midst period replete with hap- 
penings the history his house. 

number bishops, Benedictines and 
others, from the immediate area and from 
the ecclesiastical region Campana at- 
tended the solemn rite: Bishop Nicolini 
(Assisi), Bishop Facchini (Alatri), Bishop 
Cicco (Sessa), Bishop Lucato (Isernia 
Venafro), Bishop Sperandeo (Teano), 
Bishop Musto (Sora). Besides the Most 
Reverend Be. nard Kaelin, Abbot Primate, 


Abbot Salvi (Subiaco), Abbot D’Amato 
(St. Paul’s, Rome), most the other ab- 
bots the Italian monasteries came 
Montecassino for the ceremony. Also 
present were Abbot Caronti, Abbot Gen- 
eral the Subiaco Congregation; Abbot 
Buttarazzi (Casamari); Caro, Abbot 
Ordinary Cava; Tranfaglia, Abbot Or- 
dinary Montevergine; Gavazzi, Co- 
adjutor Abbot Subiaco; Abbot Forna- 
roli (Praglia), Abbot Salmon (St. Jerome’s, 
Rome), Abbot Vincentiis (Parma), 
Abbot Cignitti (Finalpia)... Others 
attendance were Albareda, Titular Abbot 
Ripoll and Prefect the Vatican Libra- 
ry; the P.D. Lor. Binazzi, Procurator 
General the Cassinese Congregation; 
the Ben. Bucker, Procurator General 
the Belgian Congregation; all the priors 
and superiors the other monasteries 
the Cassinese Congregation: Perugia, 
Palermo, Modena, Farfa, and Assisi; some 
monks from St. Paul’s, Rome; some from 
Cava, and from other monasteries; and 
practically all the diocesan priests. 

Among the laity present note His 
Excellency, the Prefect Frosinone, Dr. 
Chiaramonti; Professors Mazzeo, 
Olivieri, and Scrocca the University 
Naples; Matronola the Universi- 
Rome, who completed 1950 the 
scientific examination the bones; Doc- 
tor Simone, who collaborated with 
Professor Olivieri this examination, and 
other professional friends ;Commendatore 
Catello, Commendatore Gravaldi, and 
Signore contractors for the re- 
construction work the abbey. Divers 
members the faithful from Cassino and 
from other places, near and far, who had 
received word the celebration came 
participate it. 

Prelates, personalities, monks, priests, 
seminarians, and the faithful assembled 
the oratory St. Martin’s ten o’- 
clock. Father Abbot, attired pon- 
tifical vestments, emerged 
sacristy, the cantors sang two antiphons 


which, that spot made sacred the 
life and death St. Benedict, recalled his 
passing from earth heaven and his 
vision the soul St. Scholastica. Then 
began the solemn procession carrying 
the venerable relics the basilica. Parish 
priests, surplice and stole, followed the 
seminarians, then came monks, prelates, 
cope and mitre, and the Most Reverend 
Abbot with his assistants. Behind them 
came the three caskets bones, each 
casket was borne aloft specially de- 
signed palanquin carried four abbots, 
also mitre and cope, and accompanied 
priests bearing artistic new lamps. 
Lastly came the civil dignitaries and the 
faithful. 

the singing appropriate anthems, 
hymns, sequences, and scriptural can- 
ticles, moving devout and solemn man- 
ner, the cortege crossed the steps the 
Torreta, the central entrance the clois- 
ter, the center the great staircase, 
now almost completely restored, and the 
benefactors’ cloister. the door the 
basilica the relics paused, antiphon was 
sung, Ambulate Sancti Dei, inviting the 
two saints, the crown and glory the 
house, enter into that temple, since 
for them aedificata est ecclesia nova. 

Upon the triumphant entry into the 
cathedral, now great part redecorated, 
with its marble, gold, and illuminated cen- 
tral vault and choir, assuming its prestine 
joyous aspect, the majestic, happy 
Deum resounded gratitude God for 
this hour laden with grace. When the 
three caskets reached the sanctuary, al- 
ready the prelates, clergy, and civil dig- 
nitaries had taken their places, the canon- 
ical and technical requirements for the 
reposition began. 

The glass covers the two principal 
caskets, wherein had been enclosed the 
parchment identifying the bones, were re- 
moved and silver ones substituted, thus 
definitely shutting from our eyes the 
sacred remains which had been ac- 
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customed look upon often. Proper- 
sealed, all three caskets were then de- 
posited the large urn which had previ- 
ously been brought the spot: the small- 
est one was placed the bottom, the 
two larger ones above, one next the 
other. 

The urn was then closed. The outer 

rim the cover bears this inscription: 
Quas exuvias Ss. Patris Benedictis 
Scholasticae sororis eius his sub ara 
maxima basilicae salvas repererunt Kal. 
Aug. Iub. MCML eas recognitas 
novaque conditas urna Abb. 
monachi Casinensis pia parentes 
suos devotione ibidem reposurent Kal. 
Decembr. anno Dni. 
Circled with metal wire, the urn was final- 
sealed with the seal the Most Rev- 
erend Abbot and that the many prelates 
and Benedictine superiors present. 

The urn now being ready, cords were 
placed around and means pulley 
workmen, under the direction Com- 
mendatore Gravaldi, finished, with great 
orderliness and decorum, the task plac- 
ing the tomb. Father Abbot 
reverently incensed the venerable remains 
our Holy Father, they slowly descended 
into the ancient tomb. None those 
present will ever forget that moment when, 
kneeling prayerful silence, amidst emo- 
tions love and tearful salute, they gazed 
that sweet and sacred pledge, reliving 
the sentiments those first disciples 
who stood the same spot, far-away 
March day, fourteen centuries ago, wit- 
nessing the burial their Father and 
Legislator. 

The schola cantorum, which all through 
the ceremony had sung hymns and other 
songs Gregorian and polyphony, now 
began intone other texts. Meanwhile, 
workmen prepared place over the tomb, 
for the custody the sepulchre great, 
heavy marble slab, the same size 
the one found the discovery the 
relics, bearing the side which faces the 
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tomb, inscription relative the pre- 
sent reposition. the moment the 
great stone rested solidly over the tomb, 
the singers were the strophe the 
hymn St. Scholastica which the 
poet sings: 

Nunc tegit saxum geminos 

Casino ... perpes. 
The perennial glory Montecassino, the 
pulsating force its thousands years 
life, and the leaven its supernatural 
spirit come from the Holy Patriarch and 
his innocent sister who, beneath that stone 
which jealously guards their remains, will 
continue their mission sanctification. 

The work reposition being complet- 
ed, provisional wooden altar was placed 
over the tomb. There Father Abbot 
celebrated low Mass, accompanied 
motets appropriate the occasion sung 
the Particularly moving was 
the singing the Offertory, Suscipe 
Domine, all the monks the abbey, 
close the relics their Holy Father, 
renewed the sacrifice and joy their reli- 
gious profession. 

Immediately after the Mass, the vener- 
able document which the Holy Father 
had sent the Most Reverend Abbot, 
granting the Apostolic Blessing had 
been requested, was read. quote the 
text: 


Secretary State From the Vatican 
His Holiness November 23, 1955 


Most Reverend Father: 

Your Most Reverend Paternity has re- 
quested the blessing the Supreme 
Pontiff all who will assist the 
sacred ceremony this coming Decem- 
ber honor St. Benedict and St. 
Scholastica. 

The Holy Father happy acqui- 
esce the desire your Paternity be- 
cause wishes this way become 
representative the Sons the 
great and saintly Founder and Master 
virtue, and from his heart sends 
the blessing requested with the cordial 
wish that each one those present 
will draw from the occasion renewal 


a 


faith and incentive the practice 


take this opportunity recom- 


mending myself you with sentiments 
sincere reverence. 
Your Most Reverend Paternity 
Most devotedly the Lord 
ANGEL DELL’ACQUA— Deputy 


After the reading this letter, which 
was heard with respect and gratitude, the 
Most Reverend Abbot imparted, accord- 
ing pontifical rite, the Eucharistic 
Benediction. the conclusion this 
ceremony, all passed into the sacristy, 
where the Father Archivist, the role 


notary, read aloud the notarial attesta- 
tion, finely traced parchment, relating 
the reposition. When finished read- 
ing, Father Abbot, the bishops, abbots, 
superiors monasteries, civil dignitaries, 
well the whole Cassinese community 
and the representatives the clergy and 
other monasteries affixed their signatures 
the document. Thus the solemn rite 
came close, leaving all those who 
had witnessed the sweetness hour 
spent intense spiritual intimacy with 
the two saints and the calm hope 
their continued and benevolent interces- 
sion. 


Cause Abbot Marmion Introduced 


DMIRERS Dom Columba Mar- 

mion, O.S.B., and his works will 
happy know that the Informative Pro- 
cess for his beatification now under way. 
Dom Benedict Becker, O.S.B., St. Gre- 
gory’s Abbey, Rome, the Postulator 
General the Belgian Congregation 
the Order St. Benedict. Dom Gisbert 
Chysens, O.S.B., Maredsous, the vice 
postulator. The cause the beatifica- 
tion Abbot Columba Marmion was in- 
troduced the diocese Namur, Bel- 
gium, February More than 
nine hundred his letters have already 
been collected, and hoped that the 
preliminary investigation will com- 
pleted the end the year. 

The “Articles for the Informative Pro- 
cess” state that Dom Marmion, Abbot 
Maredsous from 1909 1923, was man 
deep spirituality. The day his 
death, Cardinal Mercier wrote: 
man God and above all what in- 
terior life... 


Esteemed for his virtue and holiness, 
Abbot Marmion was the spiritual guide 
for many souls. His advice and prayers 
were sought persons all rank and 
station life who were need spirit- 
ual physical help. The faithful who 
gladly assisted the liturgical services 
Maredsous were deeply impressed and 
“edified the attitude the Prelate 
during the Pontifical Mass.” 

The teaching Dom Columba Mar- 
mion found his works which 
have been translated into many languages. 
His principal works, which have deepen- 
the spiritual lives many individuals, 
are Christ the Life the Soul, Christ 
His Mysteries, Christ the Ideal the Monk, 
Sponsa Verbi, and Union with God. Car- 
dinal Schuster applied Abbot Marmion 
the praise that St. Gregory the Great 
bestowed upon St. Benedict: “the holy 
man could not have believed acted 
other than taught.” 

The Carmelites and other communities 
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religious women Belgium and 
other countries who knew Dom Columba 
considered him saint. 1937, the 
professors and students the college 
the Irish Jesuits Dublin the number 
several hundred signed petition ad- 
dressed the Holy Father, asking that 
the Holy See open the Apostolic process 
for the beatification Abbot Marmion. 
Since the death the saintly Abbot, 


many favors have been obtained through 
his intercession: healings, 
unexpected benefits, perceptible protec- 
tion.” 

fitting that Marmion Abbey, 
Aurora, has been asked spon- 
sor the cause Abbot Marmion and 
act “center Information” for the 
English speaking people the United 
States and Canada. 


Electronic Teaching Devices 


INE years ago when Sister Mary 

Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., editor 
series literature textbooks for Cath- 
olic high schools and former head the 
department English Mount St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, 
arrived St. Scholastica Academy, Cov- 
ington, Louisiana, classes were being con- 
ducted ordinary methods. Five years 
later Sister Mary Theresa, principal 
St. Scholastica’s the South, and the 
other Benedictine Sisters there began 
using electronic devices teach classes. 
Today the teaching methods the 
Academy are the most talked about topic 
American educational circles. 

Sister Mary Theresa and the other 
teachers the Louisiana school have 
been experimenting the past four years 
with earphones, tape recorders, and two- 
way speaker systems teach the 250 
students the Academy. 

This summer the Ford Foundation for 
the Advancement Education made 
available $15,000 grant for educators 
study St. Scholastica’s electronic sys- 
tem. Representatives from four Cath- 
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olic colleges are spending six weeks the 
Academy learning how electronic devices 
have enabled the teacher devote more 
time individual students. Six Benedic- 
tines from Mount St. Scholastica, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, are attending the summer 
sessions. are Sister Jeanne Marie 
Blacet, community supervisor, Sister 
Irmaline Higgins, Sister Hilda Gregory, 
Sister Seraphine Tucker, Sister Rene Kil- 
leen, and Sister Mary Colman Rhodes. 
Educators from Xavier University, New 
Orleans, Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio, Texas, and St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Santa Fe, New Mexico, also are at- 
tending the sessions. 

The educators are examining facilities 
Our Lady Wisdom Hall, which was 
dedicated this year. The brick building, 
tucked away the woods just outside 
Covington, the first school building 
the nation designed and prewired for 
electronic teaching. 

St. Scholastica’s classrooms are not like 
those found other schools. The teach- 
sits control board which resembles 
console organ telephone switch- 
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board. The control board maze 
switches, buttons and lights. Four tape 
recorders are mounted the desk, two 
either side the control panel. The 
recorders can played simultaneously. 

Pupils the air conditioned, sunlit 
classrooms sit desks which are equip- 
ped with set earphones. The run- 
ways which carry the wires from the ear- 
phones the teacher’s desk are not 
visible under the tiled rubber floor. 
the teacher wishes speak student, 
she merely flips switch her desk that 
connects her with the student. She can 
address the child without disturbing any 
the other pupils the room. 

Lining the classrooms are small com- 
partments which 
booths. These are the “recitation-research 
rooms.” Each compartment equipped 
with set earphones, microphone, 
light, shelf for writing, and chair. 
The speakers are connected directly with 
the teacher’s desk. this booth the 
student may write, study converse 
with the teacher. 

Elementary grade students have shown 
great development, according Sister 
Mary Theresa. This 
method teaching enables the instructor 
the work four teachers with her 
tape recorders. Before classes begin the 
teacher makes tape recording for each 
lesson. She then plays the recording for 
the class. She may repeat one recording 
for the slower students, while the more 
advanced students move new 
lesson. 

Under this system the teacher able 
devote more time the brighter stu- 
dents. With the old method the whole 
class was held back while the teacher re- 
peated lesson for the slower students. 
Now there can close pupil-teacher con- 
tact. The students feel freer express 
themselves over the two-way communica- 
tion system without fear classmates’ 
ridicule. 


These electronic devices enable the 
teacher divide the class into four dif- 
ferent sections. The teacher may play 
recorded lessons for three groups while 
she works with the fourth group. This 
big step the right direction this age 
larger and larger classes. teacher 
can now have larger classes and still give 
each student more individual attention 
than possible the present time. 

The teacher not the only one who 
benefits from this new system, though. 
Pupils have advanced far past their nor- 
mal learning stages the electronic 
system. One average first grader was 
reading fourth grade books before the end 
the school term last year. 

The program still the experimental 
stages, however. All the students 
St. Scholastica are taught the elec- 
tronic method. There group taught 
ordinary methods compare them 

the time this writing several 
schools have definite plans use the 
electronic system for the 1957-58 school 
year. One these St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral School, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Electronic devices will installed one 
third grade room and the sixth grade room 
there. One group third graders will 
taught Benedictine Sister from 
Mount St. Scholastica who attending 
the session Covington. The other 
third grade group will continue with the 
ordinary classroom methods. This will 
provide the first chance educators have 
had compare the progress made under 
the two systems. 

Although this electronic system still 
experimental stages, educators and 
psychologists have predicted great success 
for it. There are still flaws correct- 
ed, but educators everywhere owe Sister 
Mary Theresa vote thanks for bring- 
ing the electronic system education 
this far along. 
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Kansas City’s Dynamic 


HEN the news Archbishop Edwin 

Vincent O’Hara’s sudden death 
Milan was broadcast last September, 
James Gerard Shaw hastened from his 
home Canada Kansas City learn 
the sad details that would form the last 
chapter the biography was writing. 
His book, published six months later, 
gives true and understanding picture 
the great American prelate, and 
authoritative, although brief too brief 
account the many great works 
accomplished him. 

Edwin O’Hara was born farm 
southern Minnesota, the youngest 
family eight. learned great deal 
from his parents, brothers, and sisters be- 
fore began attending the public school 
taught his sister Anna (later the Mrs. 
Daniels who was hostess the Bishop’s 
House Kansas City). Afterwards 
enrolled the Lanesboro High School, 
and 1898 became boarder the St. 
Thomas College founded Archbishop 
Ireland St. Paul, and two years later 
entered the seminary which was part 
the same institution. was accepted 
Archbishop Christie for the diocese 
Portland Oregon, and, his ordination 
being advanced year, was ordained 
priest St. Paul June 10, 1905. 

His first assignment was assistant 
the Cathedral parish Portland. Mr. 
Shaw remarks that “from the first year 
priesthood the deceptive calm the 
young Minnesota priest’s manner proved 
cloak for what can honestly called 


Edward Vincent O’Hara: American Prelate. 
James Gerard Shaw. New York: Farrar, 
1957. Pp. 274. $4.00. 
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dynamic activity” (pp. 27-28). The 
zealous assistant began the tremendous 
work organized Catholic action which 
culminated the comprehensive program 
drew years later chairman the 
episcopal committee the Confraternity 
Christian Doctrine. 

The many activities, spiritual and 
temporal, common large city parishes, 
were taxing, and after particularly dif- 
campaign for the 
Christie Home, Father O’Hara had 
breakdown health from overwork and 
was ordered rest. and his sister 
Anna left for Europe August, 1910, 
and spent two months visiting Rome, 
Lourdes, and other places that held special 
meaning for them. When returned 
Washington October, Father O’Hara 
obtained permission remain there for 
study until Christmas. 
period did good deal writing, his 
major production being The Pioneer Cath- 
olic History Oregon, published 1911. 
his return Portland was appoint- 
pastor the Cathedral parish and also 
diocesan superintendent schools. 

1920, owing his interest rural 
life and his own request, was trans- 
ferred rural parish Eugene, Oregon. 
Here stayed until 1928, when moved 
the rural life office the NCWC 
Washington, D.C. taught course 
rural sociology the Catholic Universi- 
1927, and Notre Dame the follow- 
ing summer. The next year was con- 
secrated Bishop Great Falls, Montana, 
and with characteristic energy and thor- 
oughness, set about his episcopal 
duties. Great Falls was missionary 
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diocese and the years Bishop O’Hara spent 
there were filled overflowing with 
arduous apostolic labors carried main- 
through the organized Confraternity 
units which were eventually set 
every parish. 

1939 was appointed the see 
Kansas City, Missouri. years, far 
from diminishing energy zeal, had 
brought increased capacity for work 
and greater desire more it,” 
says Mr. Shaw (p. 206). addition 
the regular duties, manifold and exacting, 
his diocese, Archbishop ac- 
complished his lifetime almost un- 
believable amount other work, most 
pioneer labor new and untrodden 
fields. Mr. Shaw devotes chapter 
each these major accomplishments 
which will mention briefly. 

First, was through his efforts that the 
first Minimum Wage Law was passed 
Oregon. Long before others seemed 
realize the need bettering the working- 
man’s position, even back 1913, Father 
O’Hara put into practice the social theory 
Pope Leo XIII and courageously went 
ahead with wisdom and prudence blaze 
the way for industrial legislation that 
would protect workers, particularly women 
and minors. The citation the Universi- 
Notre Dame, when conferred 
him honorary degree 1917, was ex- 
pressed the following words: “On 
learned and zealous priest, author the 
‘Minimum Wage Law the State 
Oregon’, vindicator popular rights 
and vigorous champion the Church: 
The Reverend Edwin Vincent O’Hara, 
Portland, Oregon.” 

Archbishop O’Hara was also the origina- 
tor the Rural Life Bureau. When 
went Eugene 1920, became more 
and more conscious the problems 
the Church and Catholics rural areas, 
and degrees worked out program 
covering the Church and rural health, 


social life, rural culture, and religion. 
This program eventually developed into 
the National Rural Life Bureau with head- 
quarters the NCWC Washington 
and Father O’Hara director. The first 
National Rural Life Conference was held 
St. Louis, November, 1923. Father 
O’Hara’s vision realizing the rural life 
problems the Church and doing some- 
thing about them long before others were 
conscious their existence, pointed 
statement made Father John 
LaFarge, S.J., 1954, which Shaw quotes: 
“The question land ownership its 
distribution, its title, its use which 
three modern Popes have treated but 
which seemed the affair only 
few country pastors like myself and 
friends meeting St. Louis 
more has today become the great so- 
cial problem our time. Land-hungry 
millions migrants Latin America, 
other millions legal and illegal the 
United States, look the clergy and lay 
leaders and the teachings the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, for their 
aid, guidance and protection” (p. 88). 

pastor Eugene and archdiocesan 
superintendent schools, Father O’Hara 
also opposed the Oregon School Bill re- 
quiring compulsory attendance public 
schools and designed close all Catholic 
elementary schools. The bill was support- 
the Klux Klan and the Scot- 
tish Rite Masons, and Father O’Hara’s 
task was small one. The decision 
handed down the Portland Federal 
District Court declared the law unconsti- 
tutional and invalid. 1925 the case 
was carried the Supreme Court the 
United States which upheld the former 
decision that the law was invalid. Much 
the freedom that our schools enjoy to- 
day stems from the battle fought and 
won Oregon through the vigilance and 
courage Father O’Hara. 

Probably the most important work 
Archbishop O’Hara’s life was the estab- 
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lishment national Confraternity 
Christian Doctrine the United States 
with episcopal committee which 
was chairman. The main purpose the 
Confraternity catechetical instruction 
all dioceses, and this instruction was 
always dear the Bishop’s heart. His 
work this field led Archbishop O’Hara 
undertake three other great projects, 
the revision the Baltimore cathechism, 
the revision the New Testament, and 
new translation the Bible into Eng- 
lish. 

The aim the revision the Balti- 
more catechism, issued after the Third 
Plenary Council Baltimore 1855, 
was make clearer and more intel- 
ligible children. The task was ex- 
tremely difficult and delicate, however, 
owing the necessity taking every 
precaution against error, and making sure 
that the revision was theologically sound 
while the same time simple and read- 
able. After launching the project, Arch- 
bishop O’Hara guided with his usual 
prudence and good judgment satis- 
factory conclusion. successful was 
the venture that the revision No. 
the First Communion catechism, and 
No. III for more advanced students, fol- 
lowed immediately. 

Finding that the laity whom exhort- 
read the New Testament found 
much difficulty from the antiquated word- 
ing and verse arrangement the Douai- 
Rheims text, Bishop O’Hara was convinc- 
that revision would highly accept- 
able, and undertook The ob- 
jective was produce clearer, more up- 
to-date text that could read intelligent- 
the common man. his initi- 
ative and efforts, some fifty Scripture 
scholars set work, and the New Testa- 
ment, Confraternity edition, was publish- 
1941. 1943, after Pope Pius XII 
wrote his encyclical Divino Afflante 
Spiritu, these same scholars, following 
the Holy Father’s directive, proceeded 
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the translation the Old Testament 
from the original texts. Archbishop 
O’Hara was engaged directing this 
work the time his death. 

The Catholic Biblical Association, which 
was outcome this work, passed the 
following resolution 1953: 

Archbishop O’Hara brought the Asso- 

ciation into For the past 

years has watched over its growth 

and has been its constant champion and 
advocate among the hierarchy our 
country. 

was through his efforts Chair- 
man the Episcopal Committee 
the Confraternity Christian Doc- 
trine... that the revision the 
Rheims-Challoner New Testament was 
begun and completed and that the 
present work translating the entire 
Bible from original languages their 
oldest extant form into Modern Eng- 
lish, was undertaken and now near- 
ing conclusion. 

resolved 

Name him officially what has al- 

ways been fact, the Father and the 

Founder the Catholic Biblical Asso- 

ciation.” (Quoted Shaw, 196) 


addition these major contribu- 
tions the Catholic Church America, 
Archbishop O’Hara played vital part 
several other projects. was instru- 
mental bringing out the first approved 
Ritual translated into English, was 
apostle good will Latin America, 
and was leader among the promoters 
the cause Pope Pius One the 
most interesting and characteristic things 
that did while was Bishop Kansas 
City, was build ten mission churches 
ten counties his diocese where 
Catholic church existed. wrote 
New York architect telling him that 
had $50,000 for the project and asking 
him draw simple, attractive, 
functional plan. The ten little churches 
were built, and with the Mass and the 
presence priest, life the Ozarks 
took new meaning and breathed new 
hope. 


Benedictines feel special closeness 
Archbishop O’Hara for his interest the 
liturgy. His whole program Catholic 
Action was rooted the liturgy evi- 
dent from his pastoral letter 1951, en- 
titled “The Participation the Faithful 
the Apostolate and the Liturgy.” 
was his way the International 
Congress Pastoral Liturgy, held 
Assisi and Rome, September 18-22, when 
died. His special task was make 
report the observance the new 
Holy Week the United States 1956. 
Both the Report and the Recommenda- 
tions indicate his hope that the participa- 
tion the laity would continue in- 
crease. 

The Atchison community always real- 
ized that they had good friend Arch- 
bishop O’Hara. visited the Mount 
several times year, and spoke there 
many occasions. His first visit was 
1928, when talked the Sisters about 
his vacation school project, and urged 
Mother Lucy add this apostolic work 
the other labors the community. 
and Mother Lucy 
spirits. When attended her funeral 
1951, remarked that had lost 
old and understanding friend. was 
real father the Sisters who opened 
Lillis High School 1940, gave them his 
full support and every kind assistance 
possible, and did all his power make 


their work labor love and joy. 
was also Bishop O’Hara who suggested 
the foundation Mexico and who came 
the Mount discuss with Mother 
Lucy the possibility sending Sisters 
there. 

Bishop Matthew Brady, his Fore- 
word Mr. Shaw’s book, speaks 
gentleness spirit, calm manner and 
deceptive hesitancy approach that 
were but cloak for dynamic activity,” 
characteristic Archbishop O’Hara. 
Those who knew the Archbishop will also 
remember his gracious dignity, his genial 
kindness, his quiet sense humor, and 
his remarkable ability relax the very 
midst stress and tension. 

When Archbishop O’Hara died, Kansas 
City flew its official flag half mast, the 
only time this tribute has been paid any 
man other than president the United 
States. even more touching tribute, 
however, was the continuous procession 
people clergy, religious, and laity— 
who streamed into the Cathedral the 
Immaculate Conception all day and all 
night while the body lay state, and who 
knelt prayer near the Bishop whom 
they had loved much and who had 
shepherded them well. Archbishop 
O’Hara was laid rest, according his 
wishes, the crypt the chapel the 
Benedictine Sisters Perpetual Adora- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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After Fifty Years: Huysmans Retrospect 


opium, glass exquisite and 
powerful liquor,” wrote George Moore, 
one the first critics 
recognize the author Against the 
Grain. Moore was quite serious when 
expressed this view towards the end 
the nineteenth century; but today 
Huysmans’ books might thought 
have the effect few aspirins, judging 
from the amount interest they current- 
arouse. 

Although Huysmans’ reputation 
has slipped rather badly the fifty years 
since his death, two recent biographies* 
give evidence that has not been wholly 
forgotten. Why has been neglected 
his biographers not explain. That his 
better books should picked up, dusted 
off and read through, however, seems 
the principal theme both James 
Laver’s popular treatment and Baldick’s 
definitive life. 

Laver’s study sheds great deal 
light colorful period French litera- 
ture. Unable resist painting the Paris 
the fin siécle, more than half his 
book given “the times.” Perhaps 
other city, before since, held such 
exuberant crop artistic eccentrics, 
but detailing the backdrop, Laver too 
frequently blurred out his main subject. 

his best emphasizing the eccen- 
tricities Huysmans, Laver flounders 
badly his presentation Huysmans’ 
conversion. Laver seems have 
been almost just another strange thing 


James Laver, The First Decadent, London and 
New York: Citadel Press, 1955. Robert Baldick, 
The Life Huysmans, New York: Oxford 
Press, 1955. 
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for Huysmans do. Yet Huysmans’ 
entire life comprehensible only when 
his religious orientation properly under- 
stood. Huysmans himself wrote: 
“How one appreciate, its entirety, 
the work writer one does not take 
him from his very beginnings, one does 
not follow him step step; how above 
all, one form idea the progress 
its passage, one effaces the footprints 
has left.” 

Baldick his biography has taken 
Huysmans “from his very beginnings.” 
Since this the first fully documented 
biography Huysmans any language, 
contains countless hitherto unknown 
incidents. Without effacing any “foot- 
prints,” follows Huysmans “step 
step.” Its author has had access near- 
all Huysmans’ unpublished letters and 
diaries, and met men and women who 
knew Huysmans during his last years. 

The impressive research that has gone 
into this authoritative study elucidates 
different episodes that had been misunder- 
stood some Huysmansians. More- 
over, the central event Huysmans’ life 
—his conversion accorded its proper 
place. Albeit Baldick’s purpose was 
Huysmans’ soul, has perhaps done 
just this. 

His study, fact, carefully delineates 
Huysmans’ swing from Naturalism 
Decadence, from Decadence Diabol- 
ism, and from Diabolism Mysticism. 
The earlier phases Huysmans route 
are covered the first third the book; 
Huysmans’ conversion, his years 


Benedictine oblate, and his martyr-like 
death are given proper emphasis the 
remaining two-thirds. 

Huysmans began his literary career 
with the Naturalists shortly after the 
Franco-Prussian War. With Emile Zola 
and the circle Medan actually help- 
inaugurate this school French 
fiction. Some fourteen years later 
finally came despise their artistic aims 
and castigated their methods and tech- 
niques. thought little his own 
naturalistic works, five novels and one 
short story. 

1884 crawled out the trough 
wallowed Zola and his followers and 
engaged mad pursuit beauty. The 
log his quest his novel Against the 
Grain. something more: one 
the most important keys Huysmans’ 
mind. 

That Against the Grain was more than 
just another novel was seen Zola. 
More discerning than many critics, Zola 
saw the book work undermining 
Naturalism. Others read the novel with 
mingled amazement indignation. 
Critics referred Huysmans misan- 
thropic impressionist” and Des Es- 
seintes, the fictional hero Against the 
Grain, lunatic and maniac com- 
plex sort.” Some critics were kind 
enough advise Huysmans that would 
confined hydropathic establishment. 

Only one critic saw the novel 
should have been seen. Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, who had acquaintance with 
Huysmans the time, read roman 
clef. drew attention the humble 
pathos the prayer the chief character 
Des Esseintes who brings the volume 
close, begging mercy “for the Christian 
who doubts and for the unbeliever who 
would fain believe.” Prophetically, D’Au- 
revilly summed his criticism with the 
words: “After such book, only re- 
mains for the author choose between 


the muzzle pistol the foot the 
Cross.” 

Shortly after Huysmans wrote Against 
the Grain, and particularly when was 
working his infamous novel diabol- 
ism Bas, often prowled around 
churches for lack other things do. 
With great pleasure found could 
dwell the sensuous element Cathol- 
icism. ‘The mysterious twilight church- 
es, the external pomp worship, the odor 
incense and melting candles, the chant 
choirs all appealed his acute senses. 

religious services would often ex- 
perience inward tremors, shivers similar 
those occasionally felt seeing, 
hearing, reading any fine work art; 
nevertheless there was positive im- 
pulse. The liturgy, the mysteries 
mysticism, the beauties ecclesiastical 
art piqued his curiosity, and slowly, im- 
perceptibly, Catholicism stimulated him 
intellectually and spiritually. Haunted 
the Faith, often mingled with pious 
Catholics before dawn early Masses, 
and would kneel times before altars 
the evening. 

The decadent turned Catholic is, 
course, well-known phenomenon. One 
has only think Baudelaire’s preoccu- 
pation with things Catholic, finding 
its rites, did, the same values 
sought poetry. Art Baudelaire, 
indeed all the decadents, was life’s 
most sacred joy. Naturally all them 
were attracted the esthetic appeal 
Catholicism; and, after reveling vice, 
invariably they turned the Church for 
unction. 

The converts Verlaine, Oscar Wilde, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Lionel Johnson, Ernest 
Dowson, and Baron Corvo immediately 
come mind: decadents who reached out 
art but discovered that art could not 
satisfy the immortal aspirations the 
human soul. Art for them was one road 
the Church. For Huysmans there was 
yet another: diabolism. Huysmans the 
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decadent traveled the road art and the 
road diabolism. Both took him the 
back door Holy Mother the Church. 

Against the Grain had first mani- 
fested overwhelming bent toward 
Catholicism. Still was not the victim 
blinding flash grace. Seven years 
went before sought out under- 
standing priest. wish cleanse 
told the priest had befriended. 
you some lye?” Months later 
Huysmans, upon the Abbé’s advice, set 
off for Trappist monastery. 

soon left Paris newspapers got 
wind it. their haste for story they 
announced that had decided become 
Trappist, lamenting that was lost 
literature. Close friends knew course 
that was only retreat; reporters 
simply had not attempted verify facts. 
The most important fact was that Huys- 
mans had become Catholic. least 
the journalists had this right. 

Many Huysmans’ acquaintances did 
not know what think about reports 
stating had entered the religious life. 
Some dismissed them fantastic; few 
thought him sincere. His artist friend 
Pissarro claimed that Huysmans “had not 
changed, except that found interest- 
ing mine exploit,” opinion echoed 
widely became held the majority 
those friendly with Huysmans but anti- 
pathetic his new-found Faith. 

While artists, writers, and vivants 
wrangled and disputed over what was 
to, Huysmans lost himself con- 
templation Trappe. The monastery 
gave him the peace mind and the con- 
tentment soul for which had been 
searching. ‘‘Providence was merciful 
me, and the Virgin was good,” explain- 
ed. was content not oppose them 
when they declared their intentions. 
have simply obeyed. have been led 
what are called ‘extraordinary ways’.” 
Into his life passive receptivity entered 
some trace direction from outside him- 
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self which could not fathom. Nor 
could others; for many impugned his con- 
version. 

Zola led off. With uncalled for bitter- 
ness declared that Huysmans had 
their close friendship that had 
slipped with Against the Grain was now 
virtually over. Cynics added their gall. 
Catholics along with free thinkers declar- 
that Huysmans was grand poseur, 
that had turned the Church because 
had exhausted every other subject. 

his conversion the chief fact his 
life, Route, the account his con- 
version, the greatest his novels. 
Route has Durtal, fictional 
counterpart, the last decade the nine- 
teenth century, wandering about the 
materialistic wilderness Paris, crying 
aloud for escape from the ennui and shal- 
low purposelessness his life. Art not 
the answer. Where turn? Diabolism 
will end madness. Can religion give 
him reason for living? 

Route his story lost soul in- 
tent suicide; yet drawn the art 
the Church, comes look upon the 
Church hospital for Today 
there disputing the effect Route 
readers. The great service Huysmans 
meant the novel perform was smooth 
out the way for troubled souls that 
they would consider allowing religion 
enter their lives. 

Published 1895, the novel became 
immediate best seller. Like every one 
his previous books, was bitterly attack- 
and vigorously defended. The more 
was attacked, the more was defended, 
and the more sold. One the most 
penetrating psychological examinations 
conversion ever written, this novel 
divine grace was recently selected one 
the ten greatest novels the nineteenth 
century. Route stands master- 
piece the spiritual literature man- 


The three years following the publica- 
tion Route Huysmans spent put- 
ting together the documents and notes 
had gathered about the great cathedral 
Chartres. Durtal, behind whom Huys- 
mans again lurks ill-disguised, once 
more the main character this novel 
called, appropriately, The Cathedral. 
few years later The followed. This 
novel mysticism covers Durtal-Huys- 
mans’ novitiate Benedictine oblate 
and his forced return Paris when the 
Order expelled from France the 
anticlerical laws 1901. 

Back Paris Huysmans completed two 
non-fictional works: St. Lydwine, the bi- 
ography his favorite saint; and The 
Crowds Lourdes, answer Zola’s in- 
famous novel Lourdes. Shortly after the 
publication his defense Lourdes be- 
gan the trouble with his throat which was 
last cause his death. had wit- 
nessed miracles the Grotto; had seen 
cures that defied all the laws nature. 
His Crowds Lourdes affirmed his belief 
the miraculous, but would never 
turn there for relief from the pains that 
began afflict him. 

Lourdes him was kind contrary 
mysticism: was place that almost 
proclaimed man’s cowardice and lack 
strong faith. ought not pray 
the Grotto for the healing our ills,” 
maintained, “but for their increase; there 
should offer ourselves holocausts 
expiation the sins all men.” 

The last few months his life gave 
him constant pain. His teeth ached; 
suffered from neuralgia and dyspepsia; 
but far worse, had cancer the thoat 
and palate. Huysmans, who was en- 
dowed with abnormal sensitiveness 
taste and smell, with intensive shirk- 
ing from disease and ugliness every 
form, found himself dying from malady 
loathsome himself and those few 
friends who were with him now his 
last days. 


have been abominable sa/aud and 
only just that should suffer,” 
said, alluding his suffering both 
punishment and reparation for the 
transgressions his life. refused all 
drugs and anodynes. Suffering felt 
that shared the martyrdom St. 
Lydwine. 

During the last ten days perforation 
the palate made the introduction 
food virtually impossible. top all 
his sufferings starvation was added. Still, 
complaint issued from his lips. Death 
finally claimed him May 12, 1907. 
had asked buried his oblate’s 
robe. And lay death the habit 
Benedictine, crucifix his breast, 
his hands clutching rosary, gave final 
testimony the Faith that oriented his 
life and gave full meaning. 

Perhaps because Huysmans’ whole life 
was unusual will always have his 
share readers; for said, one 
has put more himself into his books 
than I.” course, the Des 
Esseintes Against the Grain, the Durtal 
his trilogy, Route, The Cathedral, 
The All his novels taken to- 
gether form mystic saga based the 
age-old theme the Divine pursuit 
the soul. 

misunderstand Huysmans’ conver- 
sion minimize its effect upon his entire 
life like jarring camera while tripping 
the shutter. Such caused the distortions 
Laver’s The First Decadent. under- 
stand Huysmans’ conversion, regard 
the focal point his life, accounts 
great measure for Baldick’s perceptive 
study. Against the Grain ,more- 
over, the novel that first cracked the 
wall materialism Huysmans had built 
around himself, and then equate 
Route the purgative life, The Cathedral 
the illuminative life, and The 
the unitive life develop true and 
clear picture J.-K. Huysmans. This, 
Robert Baldick has done. 
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Huysmans’ Concept the Liturgy 


VERY reader Route knows 
what powerful influence the litur- 
and liturgical art, especially the plain 
chant, had Huysmans’ return God 
and the Church after years straying. 
The reading the two works which form 
trilogy with Route, namely Cathé- 
drale and will further convince 
him the place the liturgy was thence- 
forward hold the convert’s Christian 
life. If, moreover, the reader has follow- 
Huysmans’ evolution from naturalism, 
and has become aware how much the 
writer owed the artist that evolution, 
will realize the fitness the means 
used grace initiate the return the 
prodigal and insure his perseverance. 
will also prepared appreciate Huys- 
mans’ particular concept the liturgy, 
the subject this article, for Huys- 
mans (everything holds to- 
gether). His literary and religious evolu- 
tions hand hand. Besides his con- 
cept the liturgy, which artistic 
concept, intimately linked with his 
spiritual experiences contact with the 
liturgy, first during the time preceding 
his return the Faith, and then with 
those his retreat conversion 
Trappe. expressive the ideal 
the artist ever search perfection and 
completeness, and well accord with 
the constant unrest which had gradually 
brought the disciple Zola back the 
Church his childhood, and first exposed 
him the influence the liturgy. 

For the author Route, art worthy 
its name reflection God Himself. 
power, the germ which has been 
implanted God the soul the artist, 
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the latter being the object special 
election. That power associates the ar- 
tist, say, with God’s creative work. 
places him the service the Crea- 
tor, and constitutes him instrument 
His glory. allows God, the one 
hand, look Himself reflected the 
abridged reconstruction His work. 
However, not only creative, but also 
guiding power, and tends, does the 
work creation, bring man back 
the Source whence proceeds. “the 
heavens tell the glory God, and the 
firmament proclaims the work His 
hands,” the work art possesses 
itself the power elevate the soul her 
Creator. thus becomes liturgy 
praise, intimately connected indeed, 
the mind Huysmans, with the liturgy, 
was the Middle Ages. Huysmans 
conceived the liturgy, therefore, insepar- 
able from its artistic setting architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting. And all that 
enters immediately into the service— 
chant, music, vestments, sacred vessels, 
etc., in, accord with the dignity 
and sacredness the functions which 
destined. The temple, the chant, 
and the ornaments then are unite and 
form with the sacred function perfect 
ensemble revere, adore, and glorify 
God. architecture, Huysmans favor- 
the Gothic. The ideal his estima- 
tion, however, was combination both 
the Romanesque and Gothic, because 
their symbolism, the case with the 
Cathedral Chartres. There, the Gothic 
cathedral, figuring the New Testament, 
rests Romanesque crypt, represent- 
ing the O/d. The disposition the two 
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types symbolized also for Huysmans the 
ascent the soul firmly grounded 
humility. 

Huysmans calls for certain accord be- 
tween the temple and the site where 
stands, between the temple and the people 
for whom destined. Let hear him 
vociferate against “ignorant” architects 
and “unskilled” archaeologists who wish- 
free St-Séverin from the rags 
taverns and hovels which enveloped it, 
surround with trees enclosed 
square. “But,” would cry out, “Saint- 
Séverin has always lived its network 
black streets and voluntarily humble, 
accordance with the miserable district 
which aids. the Middle Ages the 
church was monument seen only within, 
and not one those impetuous basilicas 
which are put show open spaces. 

Then was oratory for the poor, 

church its knees, and not standing; 

would, therefore, the most ab- 
solute nonsense free from its sur- 
roundings, take out the day 
eternal twilight, out those 
hours shadow which brighten the 


melancholy beauty servant pray- 
behind the impious hedge 


Huysmans and the Plain Chant 


regards the chant, choice 
was quite definite from the beginning, al- 
though still then admitted pieces that 
were not the Gregorian repertoire. 
But soon became very exclusive, especi- 
ally after hearing the chant the Bene- 
dictines the Blessed Sacrament and 
that the Trappists. Some his most 
beautiful pages are the plain chant, 
“the idiom the Church,” called 
it, musical gospel appealing like the 
Gospel itself once the most refined 
and the most note 
connection with his concept the liturgy 
the correspondence the artist found be- 
tween plain chant and medieval archi- 


Route, tr. Kegan Paul, New York: 
Dutton Co., 1920, pp. 42-43. 


tecture, between chant and sculpture, 
painting, and the sequences the Church: 


for plain-chant, the agreement its 
melody with architecture also cer- 
tain; also bends from time time like 
the sombre Romanesque arcades, and 
rises shadowy and pensive, like com- 
plete vaulting. “De Profundis,” 
for instance, curves itself like 
those great groins which form the smoky 
skeleton the bays; like them slow 
and dark, extends itself only obscuri- 
and moves only the shadows 
the crypts. 

Sometimes, the other hand, the 
Gregorian chant seems borrow from 
Gothic its flowery tendrils, its scattered 
pinnacles, its gauzy rolls, its tremulous 
lace, its trimmings light and thin 
the voices children. Then passes 
from one extreme the other, from the 
amplitude sorrow infinite joy; 
other times again, the plain music, 
and the Christian music which 
gave birth, lend themselves, like sculp- 
ture, the gaiety the people, asso- 
ciate themselves with simple gladness, 
and the sculptured merriment the 
ancient porches; they take the popular 
rhythm the crowd, the Christ- 
mas carol Fideles” and the 
paschal hymn Filii they 
become trivial and familiar like the 
Gospels, submitting themselves the 
humble wishes the poor, lending them 
holiday tune easy catch, running 
melody which carries them into pure 
regions where these simple souls can 
cast themselves the indulgent feet 
Christ. 

Born the Church, and bred 
her the choirschools the Middle 
Ages, plain-chant the aerial and 
mobile paraphrase the immovable 
structure the cathedrals; the 
immaterial and fluid interpretation 
the canvases the Early Painters; 
winged translation, but also the 
strict and unbending stole those Latin 
sequences which the monks built 
hewed out the cloisters the far-off 
olden 


The first indication have Huys- 
mans’ need for the harmony ensemble 


Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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back the time preceding his return 
the Faith. After High Mass St- 
Séverin, lingered the church, con- 
templating its nave and stained glass 
windows, marvelling the gifts artists 
four centuries had brought there. 
had just been roused hearing the speci- 
ally well-rendered Credo. Indeed, seem- 
impossible him that the alluvial 
deposits Faith that had created such 
musical certainty could false. But, 
the entire Mass was exquisite St-Séver- 
and its choir well trained, the services 
the whole were much less solemn and 
correct than Besides, 
St-Séverin experienced the sensa- 
tion help spreading from the pillars 
and running through the arches, did 
not compare with what experienced 
Notre-Dame-des-Victoires. St-Sever- 
in, would try explain, was the 
inpregnated stone, the church itself, which 
brought consolation; Notre-Dame-des- 
Victoires, was above all the fervor 
the crowd which filled So, while 
rapture before the architectural wonder 
St-Séverin, exclaimed: “Ah, were 
possible steep the Church the glow- 
ing atmosphere Notre-Dame-des-Vic- 
toires, and join its meagre psalmody 
the powerful choir St-Sulpice, that 
would 

His wish would become more embracing 
atLaTrappe. regards the atmosphere 
the chapel there, indeed left Huys- 
mans little desire. fact, not even 
chapel the Benedictines the Blessed 
Sacrament had experienced, said, 
anything that could compare with “that 
mysterious warmth radiating from the 
souls the monks, and thawing little 
little the ice his poor The 


Ibid., pp. 37-39. 
Ibid., 88. 
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services and the chant Trappe great- 
impressed him also. was hearing 
the chant the Regina, after Com- 
pline, the first night his retreat, that, 
transported, concluded that the true 
creator such music was none other than 
the Holy Spirit. None other than the 
Divine Spirit, thought, could cast into 
the brain man the seed plain chant. 
was delighted also the church orna- 
ments, the vestments, especially the 
chasubles, Trappe. But how 
regretted the total lack harmony that 
existed between the liturgical functions 
and the chapel itself, and between the 
chapel and the life the monks! What 
contrast there was also between the 
ornaments the chapel and its statues!” 
And Huysmans, whom such strong 
spiritual bonds united Trappe, 
dreamt: “Would that one could have the 
whole complete! bring here, instead 
this uninteresting chapel, the apse 
St-Séverin; hang the walls the pictures 
Fra Angelico, Memling, Griinewald, 
Gerard David, Roger van der Weyden, 
Bouts; add these, admirable sculptures 
such those the great door Chartres, 
altar screens sculptured wood, such 
those the Cathedral Amiens, what 

Huysmans suddenly realized that his 
dream had once been reality, which 
confirmed him the more his ideal. 
went after silence, “this 
ideal church existed for ages, everywhere 
the Middle Ages! The chant, the gold- 
smith’s work, the panels, the sculptures, 
the tissues were all attractive; the litur- 
gies possessed, give them value, 
fabulous caskets, but all that 

Huysmans was carry away from 
Trappe that vision the ideal church 
the Middle Ages. The vision grew more 
and more engaging, especially after his 
Ibid., pp. 384-386. 


Ibid., pp. 384-385. 
Ibid., 385. 
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Ibid., 43. 
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first pilgrimages the Cathedral 
Chartres. result his spiritual 
well artistic experiences the Cathe- 
dral Chartres, conceived the idea 
work having for its object the renew- 
liturgical arts, the realization, our 
times, that perfect ensemble the Middle 
Ages had created. could not him- 
self set such enterprise, perhaps 
occasion would present itself favor its 
execution perhaps even associate 
himself with it. 


Huysmans Thinks Becoming Monk 


During his sojourn Trappe, Huys- 
seriously thought embracing the 
monastic life. Although felt attract- 
Trappe itself, knew very well 
his health, for one thing, would not per- 
mit him stand the life there very long. 
The thought the monastic life did not 
leave him, however, after his return 
Paris, any more than his artistic dream. 
thought the possibility Order 
less rigorous than the Trappists’, which 
would offer him the advantages full 
liturgical life. the spring 1894, 
was introduced Dom Besse, monk 
the Benedictine Abbey Ligugé. Dom 
Besse had been sent his abbot re- 
store the monastic life the ancient 
Abbey Fontenelle Normandy, the 
present Saint-Wandrille. thought 
the opportunity favorable the execu- 
tion plan which coincided exactly 
with that Huysmans for the revival 
the liturgical arts. Huysmans made two 
visits Saint-Wandrille that year, and 
came back enchanted. had found the 
means realizing both his aspirations 
for the monastic life and his artistic pro- 
ject. The work Dom Besse quickly 
failed, however, the cost the enterprise 
being too great for monastery just be- 
ginning. was hard blow Huys- 
mans, fact one the hardest re- 
ceived his life, said. And with Dom 
Besse’s removal from Saint-Wandrille, 


abandoned the idea embracing the 
monastic life there. 

The following year, another occasion 
presented itself for serving both his voca- 
tion and his artistic project, thought. 
But worse disappointment awaited him. 
Through his book Route, entered 
into relation with the aged abbess 
monastery the south France. She 
was planning the foundation new 
Order for artists, she said, and she count- 
Huysmans and his friend Gustave 
Boucher, and her protege, the poet 
Louis Cardonnel. proved, however, 
that the monastery she built was take 
external work the Kneipp cure. 
Huysmans could then use his pen 
celebrate its wonders. was furious, 
but all his efforts make the abbess 
change her mind were vain. 

now turned again the Benedic- 
tine Order, and thought very seriously 
becoming monk St-Pierre Soles- 
mes, where his research for Cathédrale 
brought him during his vacation periods. 
was greatly encouraged his design 
Abbot Delatte and the Abbess 
Ste-Cécile Solesmes. interesting 
note that not only hoped con- 
tinue writing monk, but also wished 
interest Abbot Delatte his project 
for the renewal the liturgical arts. 

Huysmans loved Solesmes its 
liturgical functions; loved and admir- 
the monks, among whom found real 
friends. And still, did not feel 
home Solesmes. The almost necessary 
regimentation larger monastery left 
him ill ease. experienced the need 
air and relaxation. Besides, there 
were monks who encouraged him stay 
the world and use his pen the service 
the Church. So, finally, when Abbot 
Delatte showed him cell refused it. 

Huysmans left Solesmes very disturb- 
ed, but from there went the monas- 
tery St-Maur Glanfeuil. The Prior, 
whom had confided, understood his 
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case. advised him become Ob- 
late St. Benedict rather than monk, 
and suggested that live near monas- 
tery participate its liturgical 
life, and use the time left over from the 
services for writing. All doubts then 
left Huysmans, and regained peace. 

Back Paris, received invitation 
from his friend Gustave Boucher, who 
then lived Ligugé and had frequent 
contacts with St. Martin’s Monastery. 
Huysmans answered his friend’s invita- 
tion and was warmly received the 
monastery both the Abbot and his old 
friend, Dom Besse. They urged him 
stay Ligugé. Huysmans himself felt 
that St-Martin Ligugé was the monas- 
tery near which should settle. im- 
mediately thought the creation 
society artist oblates for the realization 
last his plan for the revival litur- 
gical arts. Land was bought not far 
from the monastery and house built, 
Maison Notre-Dame.” Before Huys- 
mans had moved Ligugé, however, the 
young painter, Charles Dulac, whom 
regarded the foundation his Society, 
died. The other recruits left him, and 
came alone with the Leclair family 
occupy Maison Notre-Dame 1899. 
lived there Oblate St. Bene- 
dict until 1901, when the law against 
religious Congregations sent the monks 
into exile and brought him back Paris. 
There died 1907 cancer the 
throat. 

All his attempts realizing the artistic 
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dream his retreat conversion 
Trappe had failed. Still, what did 
not have the satisfaction accomplish- 
ing material way, others did after 
him, and great extent him. 
Maurice Denis and others attribute 
Huysmans important share the 
liturgical arts movement France pre- 
ceding the first World War and the 
efforts made since the same direction. 
know positively also the effect his 
invectives against (ugliness) 
under all its forms prepare the Cath- 
olic public appreciate the fruit those 
efforts. 


But best all, Huysmans taught 
example the art dying well, the art 
complete and serene surrender death 
the most excruciating pain. Jacques 
Madaule aptly remarks, taught 
that there certain place the world 
where art and unite, that there 
certain attitude which solves all problems, 
even that suffering and 
Huysmans had indeed realized his long 
illness the prayer which had come from 
the depth his soul leaving his dear 
refuge Ligugé: 


Dear Lord, give the grace not 
bargain thus with ourselves, forget 
ourselves once and for all, live final- 
ly, anywhere, provided from our- 
selves, and near 


Reconnaissances, Paris: Desclée Brouwer, 
1930, Vol. 30. 

L’Oblat, tr. Edward Perceval, New York: 
Dutton Co., 1924, 304. 
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With Other Benedictine Sisters 


BETHLEHEM, CONNECTICUT 


Paschaltide this year brought Regina 
Laudis three profession ceremonies. Sis- 
ter Pia pronounced her temporary vows 
Easter Thursday; Sister Prisca, 
Oblate Sister, made her perpetual pro- 
fession May 26. Mother Lawrence was 
professed and received the Consecration 
Virgins Pentecost Tuesday. 
Oblate Sister postulant entered March 
18. 

The Rev. Frank Prokes, S.J., the 
brother one our nuns, was ordained 
the priesthood June and flew from 
the Middle West with his parents and 
other members the family sing his 
first solemn Mass our chapel Trinity 
Sunday. Among other 
visitors have welcomed the Rev. 
George Tavard, A.A., who giving 
course Church History, and Dom Denis 
Martin, O.S.B., prior the Benedictine 
monastery Morocco, who lent the 
magnificent colored slides depicting the 
monks this foundation and their won- 
derful Benedictine undertaking. 

Two useful gifts have just been re- 
ceived, microfilm reader for the library 
and X-ray equipment for the infirmary. 
Our small art shop now nearing comple- 
tion. Because our acreage exten- 
sive, have been granted permission 
have our own cemetery within the en- 
closure. The plot chosen been 
plowed, graded and seeded, and bordered 
with little cedars. The blessing 
take place early the summer. 


Bismarck, 


The personnel St. Alexius’ School 
Nursing, well Sisters and students 


Bismarck parochial schools, and Sister 
Ruth Metz the convent’s Altar Bread 
Department, have appeared local 
television station explain various phas- 
their work daily half-hour pro- 
gram, the production required much time 
and effort over period six months. 


Sister Helen Kyllingstad was graduated 
from the St. Cloud Hospital’s School 
Anaesthesia January. month later 
Sister Joseph Dukart completed the 
Practical Nurses’ Course St. Joseph’s 
Pierre. Other Sisters are now study- 
ing Marquette and St. Louis universi- 
ties, and the College St. Catherine. 

Sister Barbara Ann Gehrki was elected 
president the Speech Section the 
North Dakota Education Association. 
One her senior students St. Mary’s 
Central Bismarck, Kay Stanton, was 
semi-finalist this year’s “Voice 
Democracy” contest. Under the aus- 
pices the nation’s Junior Chambers 
Commerce, both Sister Barbara Ann and 
Kay spent week Washington 
February. 

Sister Jane Kuck took part panel 
“Accounting Charitable Institu- 
the North Dakota Catholic Hos- 
pital Convention Valley City March. 

Bismarck’s fourth bishop, the Most 
Rev. Hilary Hacker, was installed 
March. Six postulants received Decem- 
ber look forward his celebrating 
Pontifical Mass for them June 18, his 
first ceremony this kind for our com- 
munity. 

Father Lucien St. Meinrad’s Arch- 
abbey give the three summer re- 
treats. will also give series lec- 
tures the sacraments July. 
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Bristow, 


March 17, three postulants received 
the habit: Sister Paul Marie Hagarty 
Arlington, Virginia, Sister Francine Heap 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Sister 
Michael Dowgiallo Washington, D.C. 

The celebration the feast St. Bene- 
dict began with solemn high Mass, sung 
alternately the Sisters’ choir and Bene- 
dictine monks attending the Catholic 
University America, who had come 
the motherhouse assist the liturgical 
functions the day. One archabbey, 
and eight abbeys from the United States, 
the Philippines, and the Bahamas were 
represented. Following solemn Vespers 


and Benediction the afternoon, the 


guests gathered the campus watch 
military review the cadets Linton 
Hall. 

April 10, Sister Augustine Schwar- 
zenboech Charlottesville, Virginia, and 
Sister Mary Peter Irving New York 
pronounced triennial vows; Sister Jeanne 
Wirt Richmond, Virginia, and Sister 
Placidus Hallerman Chicago, 
pronounced their perpetual vows. 

With the approval and encouragement 
the Most Rev. Peter Ireton, D.D., 
Bishop Richmond, the number week- 
end retreats held annually St. Ann’s 
Guest House has greatly increased. 

Courses the annual summer school 
held St. Benedict’s will conducted 
the priests St. Vincent Archabbey, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 

The summer retreat will conducted 
the Rev. Andrew O’Sullivan, monk 
St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, New Jersey. 

the request Cardinal Stritch’s 
committee for the Spanish-speaking im- 
migrants, volunteers from the junior and 
senior classes St. Scholastica High 
School have been trained catechists for 
work the Confraternity Christian 
Doctrine. May 21, certificates were 
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presented thirty-five students who had 
completed thirty-hour course cateche- 
tical methods and who had assisted dur- 
ing the spring quarter with religious in- 
struction the public schools and the 
following parishes the Archdiocese 
Chicago: St. Matthias, St. Cyril, St. 
James, St. Joseph, St. Hilary, and St. 
Lambert. Sister Mary Paul and Sister 
Gerard are Confraternity moderators 
St. Scholastica. 

Under the sponsorship the Cana Con- 
ference Chicago, Study Day Mar- 
riage for Teaching Sisters was conducted 
March Providence High School, 
where Sister Catherine, faculty member 
St. Scholastica, spoke “The Role 
the Teacher Fostering Spouses for 
the Church.” 

During the month March, Sister 
Mary Paul, author What Must Do?, 
addressed the senior class St. Scholas- 
tica the subject religious vocations. 

Vocational Night program held 
St. Hilary’s parish April Sister Mer- 
cedes spoke the influence the family 
nurturing all types the Christian 
vocation. Basing her recommendations 
the Code Canon Law No. 1113, 
Sister stressed the importance develop- 
ing early the young child respect for 
authority, sense responsibility, and 
spirit self-discipline. 

Teaching the Blind” and “Techniques 
Braille Reading and Writing,” con- 
ducted this year the Catholic Universi- 
America, Sister Anselma will offer 
seminar “Problems the Handi- 
capped Child,” July August 

Sister Fabian, principal St. Scholas- 
tica, was elected vice-chairman the 
Midwest Secondary School Department 
the NCEA. 

the February meeting the Chicago 
chapter the American Catholic Soci- 
ological Society, Sister Mercedes offered 
comparative study the major pro- 
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blems non-delinquent teenagers. This 
analysis was based the responses com- 
piled from parallel groupings seventy- 
five seniors and sophomores. the 
May meeting, Sister Mercedes was 
elected president the Chicago chapter. 

Our Lord and Our Lady, combined 
Christology and Mariology the Rev. 
Alexander Schorsch, C.M., and Sister 
Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B., will pub- 
lished during the coming year the 
Philosophical Library. 


Missouri 


Perpetual vows were pronounced 
Sister Alma McPeak, Pinehurst, Idaho; 
Sister Bede Luetkemeyer, Freeburg, Mis- 
souri; Sister Eymard Menig, Chicago, 
Illinois; Sister Pius Romero, Jara, 
Colorado; and Sister Basil Doyle, Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 10. Novice 
Mary Agnes Gatton St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and novice Mary Ann Stueve 
Emmett, Kansas, became Sister Philo- 
mena and Sister Adrian the same day 
with the profession temporary vows. 
The Right Rev. Abbot Stephen Schappler, 
Conception Abbey, officiated. 

Sister Pascaline and Sister Matthias 
are pursuing course Sacred Theology 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Sister Damien, one our regis- 
tered nurses, taking studies 
St. Mary’s School Nursing, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

order help meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands for Altar Breads our de- 
pendent priories, have restored part 
our Altar Bread Department Clyde, 
which was discontinued when the Kansas 
City Priory was opened 
tunately, the department was opera- 
tion time help supply the unprece- 
dented demand for Altar Breads result- 
ing from the new ruling the Eucharistic 
fast, and the revised liturgy for Holy 
Week. 


Rev. Mother Augustine, Sister Aquinas, 
Sister Imelda, and Sister Lucille attended 
the regional Sister Formation Conference 
Everett, Washington, January 11-13. 
All fourteen major superiors the north- 
west area were present. 


Sister Scholastica has spent the year 
studying for her doctorate the Cath- 
olic University America. Sister Jerome 
was Mount Angel Women’s College 
during the second semester. Sister Elea- 
nor took one week’s post-graduate 
course Medical Technology the 
University Colorado Medical Center, 
March 18-22. 

St. Gertrude’s during the second 
semester, fifty members the communi- 
were enrolled one more courses 
the College St. Gertrude, which will 
one year old with the beginning the 
summer session, June 26. representa- 
tive from the Catholic University 
America expected soon evaluate col- 
lege facilities this Idaho affiliate. 


Sister Alfreda received certificate 
membership the Idaho Historical Soci- 
ety March 17. She attended the 
tenth annual meeting the Pacific North- 
west History Conference, April and 
20, held the State College Washing- 
ton, Pullman, and the University 
Idaho, Moscow. 

The Most Rev. James Byrne offici- 
ated the investment three novices 
June 10, following retreat for Sisters, 
June 1-8, given the Right Rev. Tho- 
mas Meier, O.S.B., Mount Angel. 

The Academy Booster Club, comprised 
friends from the six Catholic parishes 
this area, met March and 
April 15, organize for the fourth annual 
Academy Day, May 19. St. Gertrude’s 
Convent and Academy played host 
2,700 people Academy Day, 1956. 

Construction the combined gymna- 
sium-auditorium was started about May 
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15. Dimensions the addition, 
connected with the present Academy 
plant covered passageway, are 134 
116 feet. This addition will provide 
for seating capacity 1,000 for gym- 
nasium purposes and 1,800 2,000 for 
general audiences. 

major repair job the masonry 
the blue porphyry section the Convent 
was started April 22. new chap- 
lain’s residence will also built. 


Kentucky 


The Most Rev. Bishop Mulloy pon- 
tificated solemn high Mass St. 
Walburg Convent, March 21, honor 
the feast St. Benedict. The Sisters 
also had guests for that day, twelve 
Sisters St. Benedict from Cincinnati, 
members the Duluth community. 

attendance the Kentucky Con- 
ference Catholic Hospitals Louis- 
ville March were the Rev. Mother 
Hilda, Sister Callista, and Sister Gabriel. 
The latter, who member the ad- 
visory board the Kentucky Conference, 
was chairman the meeting. 

Sister Mary Pacella was recently elect- 
president the Twelfth District Sec- 
tion Registered Nurses Kentucky. 


MINNESOTA 


Sister Eleanor received her bachelor’s 
degree from Mount Marty College, Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, January 18. Sister 
Adeline, R.N. completed work gradu- 
ate anaesthetist St. Cloud Hospital, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, January 27. 

Sister Benedict received word that she 
was elected membership national 
honorary scholastic history fraternity. 
She became member the chapter 
St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and the first Sister become mem- 
ber the chapter this college. 

Sister Lamberta received grant 
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$600 from the National Science Founda- 
tion for Teachers Science and Mathe- 
matics. Sister Lamberta teaches science 
Lefor High School, Lefor, North 
Dakota. She will use the scholarship 
this summer attending the University 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

One hundred twenty-two Sisters have 
been appointed take care sixty-one 
Religious Vacation Schools. addition 
those, two summer schools regular 
class work, including religion, will con- 
ducted, one Crookston with seven 
Sisters, the other Moorhead with ten 
Sisters. two schools are for Mexi- 
can children all ages, whose parents are 
employed migrant workers the beet 
fields. 

Colleges which our Sisters will attend 
summer school are the following: College 
St. Teresa, Winona; College St. 
Thomas, College St. Catherine, and 
Diocesan Teachers College, St. Paul; 
College St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Min- 
nesota; Alverno; Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Viterbo, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin; Mount Marty College, Yank- 
ton, South Dakota; University North 
Dakota; St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa; 
and Confraternity Christian Doctrine 
Summer School, Merril, Wisconsin. The 
total number Sisters studying these 
colleges will sixty-five. 

Three extension courses from the Col- 
lege St. Teresa Winona will offer- 
Mount St. Benedict; forty-five Sis- 
ters have registered for this work. Two 
Franciscan Sisters from the college 
Winona will the instructors. 


ALABAMA 


solemn pontifical high Mass cele- 
brated the Right Rev. Abbot Bede 
Luibel, O.S.B., St. Bernard Abbey, 
January 30, four postulants received the 
habit: Sister Julien Lastinger, Sister Ger- 
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trude Mullek, Sister David Morris, and 
Sister Stephanie Fleischer. 

the feast St. Scholastica, pon- 
tifical high Mass celebrated the Most 
Rev. Bishop Joseph Durick, D.D., the 
following religious pronounced final vows: 
Sister Bridget Wilder, Sister Celine Camp- 
bell, Sister Martin Mueller, and Sister 
Ruth Coffman. 

meeting Memphis, Tennessee, 
last winter, Rev. Mother Mary Susan 
Sevier, O.S.B., was elected secretary- 
treasurer the Conference Major 
Superiors Women Religious the 
United States. 

The annual Benedictine festival 
Birmingham, Alabama, help the Bene- 
dictine Sisters the diocese pay the 
debt their new convent, was held with 
gratifying success April 30. 

Sister Edith Price has been awarded 
National Science Foundation Stipend 
the High School Mathematics Teachers’ 
Institute the University Notre Dame 
this summer. During the academic year 
just past, Sister Edith taught mathema- 
tics Sacred Heart both the college 
and the high school, and the St. 
Bernard College. 

Sister Mary Charles Daly the recipi- 
ent citation the Alabama Acade- 
Science awarded her for meri- 
torious teaching science the state 
Alabama, demonstrated the par- 
ticipation her science club the Ala- 
bama Junior Academy Science. Sister 
Mary Charles has for number years 
taught biology both the college and 
the high school Sacred Heart. 

new grant, known the Alumnae 
Scholarship, has just been founded for 
Sacred Heart College. implied its 
name, funds for this scholarship will 
raised Sacred Heart’s Alumnae Associ- 
ation. will cover tuition for its bene- 
ficiary, who will young woman 
the donors’ choice. 


Sacred Heart College’s summer school 
this year offers unusually well-rounded 
selection courses. Included the 
program will short but intensive 
workshop creative dramatics, conduct- 
Dorothy Schwarts, the South’s na- 
tional authority this form theater 
for children. 

Sisters will summer school work to- 
ard degrees Catholic University 
America, University Notre Dame, John 
Carroll University, St. John University, 
and Mount St. Scholastica College. 

September, Benedictine Sisters from 
Sacred Heart motherhouse will take 
charge Pius School, new parochial 
grade school being opened Mobile, 
Alabama. 


MINNESOTA 


Sister Annella, chairman the speech 
and drama department the College 
St. Scholastica, has been awarded 
fellowship from the Ford Foundation 
Fund for Adult Education. Twenty 
awards this kind were made over 
600 applicants. The award for full- 
time basis study during the summers 
1957 and 1958. Sister Annella plans 
attend the University Southern Cali- 
fornia and the University California 
Los Angeles. She will also attend one- 
week institute the Gould House, 
Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, New York. Sis- 
ter Annella received the award the 
basis the work she has done pioneer- 
ing radio and work the college, 
and the fact that she distinguished her- 
larships 1955 and 1956 from the Na- 
tional Association Educational Broad- 
casters. 

The National Science Foundation has 
given grants Sister Ildephonse and 
Sister Generosa, science teachers Stan- 
brook Hall. Sister Ildephonse will use 
her grant study general science and 
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biology Institute San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California, and Sister 
Generosa will attend institute for 
physics and chemistry teachers the 
University Minnesota. 


photo the cloister walk the Col- 
lege St. Scholastica taken Sister 
Noemi was selected for high honors the 
Photographers’ Association America. 
was judged committee master 
photographers one the finest 
examples professional photography for 
1956. The pictures selected will ex- 
hibited throughout the nation and will 
also placed international exhibitions 
representative the best work 
American professional photography 
1956. 

Sister Antonine, librarian the Col- 
lege St. Scholastica, the newly-elect- 
chairman the Elementary School 
Libraries Section the Catholic Library 
Association. 

The second annual Vocation Institute 
was held June 9-11. Sister Emmanuel 
served chairman. Girls high school 
age and older who are interested re- 
ligious life were invited spend several 
days the motherhouse. There were 
planned periods prayer, instruction and 
recreation, well visits various 
institutions staffed the community. 


The first retreat from June 15-21 was 
preached the Rev. Adalbert Buscher 
St. Meinrad’s Archabbey. 


Sisters the community are attending 
summer sessions the following colleges 
and universities: DePaul, Loyola, Mar- 
quette, St. Xavier’s, St. Mary’s Notre 
Dame, Fordham, Notre Dame, St. Te- 
resa’s, St. Catherine’s, St. Benedict’s, 
St. Louis, St. John’s, and Northwestern. 

The Rev. Jerome Docherty, O.S.B., 
formerly New Norcia Abbey, Australia, 
and now St. John’s Abbey, the Rev. 
Eleuthere, O.S.B., Belgium and now 
St. John’s Abbey, and the Rev. Emeric 
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Lawrence St. John’s are teaching theol- 
ogy courses the college summer session, 


Eau 


Two postulants were received into the 
novitiate June with His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. John Treacy, S.T.D., 
pontificating solemn low Mass. 
Miss Rose Hoehn Eau Claire and Miss 
Mary Jackle Wauwautosa, Wisconsin, 
were the postulants. 

measure economy the educa- 
tion the Sisters, arrangements have 
again been made with several colleges 
whereby student Sisters attend the col- 
lege while qualified Sisters instruct that 
college. the role instructor will 
the following: Sister Claire and Sister 
Alicene St. Catherine’s, Sister Maxine 
St. Scholastica’s, Duluth, Sister Mary 
Bride Cardinal Stritch, Milwaukee, 
and Sisters Mary Magdalen and Janet 
St. Benedict’s, St. Joseph, Minnesota, 
and Sister Valerian Viterbo, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. Sister paper 
Reading Habits for Nurses, given 
Minnesota-Dakota sectional meeting 
nurses last fall, was published The Cath- 
olic Library World under the column, 
“Books and Bandages.” 

Sister Janet will present paper and 
demonstration entitled, the 
Actor” the biennial meeting the 
National Catholic Theatre Conference 
Kansas City June. 

Summer retreats for the Sisters will 
given the Rev. Marian Strange, and 
the Rev. Eberhard Olinger, both St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey. Father Eberhard will 
likewise conduct class the Psalms 
the priory during the month July. 

Plans for $200,000 addition the 
hospital Durand will provide thirty 
beds for aged persons needing nursing 
care. The project plans were begun 
March and actual construction schedul- 
for the middle July. The new wing 
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calls for larger chapel, dining, and recre- 
ational facilities for the ambulatory pati- 
ents, and additional sleeping quarters for 
the Sisters. The chapel the present 
hospital will converted into pedi- 
atrics department upon completion the 
new wing. Funds will provided 
forty per cent the government; the 
remainder will furnished the com- 
munity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The community had the happiness 
being host two missionary Benedictine 
Sisters from the Philippines, Sister Car- 
men and Sister Hilda. 

The marriage course for St. Benedict 
Academy seniors, inaugurated last year 
Moral Guidance Director, the Rev. 
Clair Gannon, O.S.B., was given addi- 
tional impetus series lectures 
the Most Rev. Stanczak, Ph.D., 
presiding judge the Diocesan Tribunal. 

Sister Marie Celine served com- 
mittee draw course Social 
Studies for the Catholic high schools 
the Erie diocese. 

Thirteen workshop sessions for elemen- 
tary school teachers were held April 
morning and afternoon sessions St. 
Stephen School, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
Under direction Sister Ethelreda, prin- 
cipal and general chairman, pupil de- 
monstrations and discussions followed 
phonics, reading, oral English, history, 
geography, music, and art. Other Erie 
Benedictines taking part the work- 
shop were Sisters Rosalia, Mary Regina, 
Annella, Mary Jane, Bernadette, Agnes 
Jean. The convention was climaxed 
address the Most Rev. Edward 
McManaman, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
the diocese Erie. 

The Rev. Edward Malone, Con- 
ception Abbey, Conception, Missouri, 
conducted the first retreat, June 14-20. 


Single-day retreats for the lay women 
the diocese were conducted again this 
year St. Benedict’s Academy. The or- 
ganization the program was under the 
direction Mrs. Bertha Winter Mahoney 
and the retreats were conducted the 
Redemptorist Fathers. total 1,215 
women made the retreats and one hundred 
four worked 


FERDINAND, INDIANA 


The Rev. William Walker, O.S.B., for- 
mer chaplain the convent, and present- 
chaplain for the Poor Clares Evans- 
ville, Indiana, conducted the retreat for 
fifteen postulants who received the habit 
May 31. The Rev. Maurus Ohlig- 
slager, who had held the chap- 
laincy the Poor Clare convent for fif- 
teen years, the present chaplain 
Ferdinand. The Rev. Fabian Frieders, 
St. Meinrad Archabbey, conducted the 
retreat for ten novices who were admitted 
first profession June 13. com- 
munity retreat August will preached 
the Right Rev. Columban Thuis, 
former abbot St. Joseph Abbey 
Louisiana. June was the date for the 
investing and simple profession ceremoni- 
our new motherhouse Belcourt, 
North Dakota. Rev. Mother Clarissa, ac- 
companied the novice mistress, Sister 
Julia, traveled Belcourt for this occa- 
sion. Four postulants received the habit 
and two novices made profession. 

The Rev. Paschal Boland, St. Meinrad 
Archabbey, visiting professor St. 
Benedict’s Normal College. Our Lady 
Grace Convent, the new motherhouse 
Indianapolis, will offer extension 
summer school from St. Benedict’s for 
Sisters assigned there. Some the Indi- 
anapolis Sisters will attend Marian Col- 
lege the city. There will Sisters 
from both convents attendance the 
Catholic University America, Universi- 
Notre Dame, St. Louis University, 
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St. Xavier, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Joseph’s 
College, Collegeville, Indiana; Rosary 
College, Chicago; and three Sisters will 
take advantage scholarships work 
for the mentally retarded St. Coletta’s 
School for the Mentally Retarded 
Jefferson, Wisconsin. 

The Sisters will conducting “Con- 
fraternity Christian Doctrine” schools 
seven eight centers the diocese 
Evansville. Adult education will 
partofthis program. The Special Educa- 
tion program for Retarded Children, 
which was inaugurated Evansville last 
summer, will continued larger 
scale. 

Mother Martin, appointed superior 
Queen Peace Convent Belcourt, 
North Dakota, will return soon her post 
duty after spending three months 
complete rest the motherhouse Fer- 
dinand following heart attack. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Very Rev. Raphael Vinciarelli, 
S.B., prior St. Andrew’s Priory, Valyer- 
mo, California, gives regular conferences 
the Sisters. 

The first two novices pronounce their 
vows for St. Lucy’s Priory were Sister 
Reparata Welsbacher and Sister Joseph 
Schneider, both National City, Cali- 
fornia. The ceremony took place 
January Mount St. Scholastica, 
where the Sisters made their novitiate. 
They will remain the Mount con- 
tinue their college work until September. 

The Right Rev. Ernest Graham, rector 
St. Cecilia’s Cathedral, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, and the Rev. Robert Duffey, 
editor the True Voice, visited the 
Priory February. 

The eight-day retreat for the postulants 
preparation for their reception the 
habit was conducted the Rev. Wilfred 
Weitz, O.S.B., St. Andrew’s Priory. 
St. Lucy’s Chapel was the scene the 
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first investiture ceremony the Priory 
March Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Timothy Manning, Auxiliary Bishop 
Los Angeles, gave the Benedictine 
habit Miss Sandra Herner, who receiv- 
the name, Sister Mary Francis, and 
Miss Rita Martinez, Sister Mary 
Michael. Bishop Manning was assisted 
the Rev. John Flack, pastor St. 
John’s Church, Baldwin Park, and the 
Rev. Bernard Mazurowski, O.S.B., 
Montebello. Father Wilfred was master 
ceremonies. priests were pre- 
sent for the ceremony. His Excellency 
gave inspiring sermon the Benedic- 
tine way life. Immediately after the 
Mass, St. Gertrude’s novitiate, the chap- 
lain’s home, and the garden statue St. 
Lucy were blessed. The Italian carved 
carrara marble statue St. Lucy the 
gift the Karl Herrman family memo- 
Mother Lucy. 

regional vocation rally for the San 
Gabriel Valley the Archdiocese Los 
Angeles was held the St. Frances 
Rome School, Azusa, March 24. Sister 
Winifred was chairman discussion 
group. Sister Francita spoke the 
Benedictine vocation. 

granted the Sacred Congregation 
Rites, dated March 15, 1956, the com- 
munity participated the simple cele- 
bration the Holy Week services with 
nocturnal adoration Holy Thursday. 
The Rev. Robert Salmon, chap- 
lain, was celebrant all the services. 

The total enrollment for the present 
school year the nine grade schools con- 
ducted the Sisters the Priory was 
4,889. 

Catechetical instructions were given 
after school hours and Saturdays 
1,661 children attending public schools. 
Lay teachers and CCD helpers assisted 
the Sisters these classes. 

Summer appointments for graduate 
work include the following: Los Ange- 
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les, Immaculate Heart College, Sister 
Mary Bride and Sister Cabrini; Loyola 
University, Sister Serena and Sister Gi- 
ovanni; Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Sister Mary Aidan and Sister Mary Den- 
nis. 

Sister Emmanuela and Sister Mary 
Hope continue their work San Fran- 
cisco College for Women, and Sister 
Auxilia the Dominican College 
San Rafael. 

Enrolled the San Diego College for 
Women are Sister Colette, Sister Rachel, 
Sister Humbeline, Sister Rebecca, Sister 
Padua, Sister Nathaniel, Sister Ephrem, 
Sister Mary Jarlath, Sister Thaddeus, 
Sister Mary Edward, and Sister Fatima. 


ARKANSAS 


Vocation Day Holy Angels Convent 
was occasioned investment ceremonies 
six postulants received the white habit 
the Olivetan Benedictine Sisters. Voca- 
tion Day held annually March 
means promoting religious voca- 
tions among the youth the diocese. 
The seventh and eighth grade girls 
well the high school students our 
schools and all young women interested 
religious life, were invited attend 
the ceremonies and spend the day the 
convent. 

The feast St. Benedict, March 21, 
marked the profession triennial vows 
for seven novices. They were Sister 
Mary Elaine Willett, Jonesboro; Sister 
Mary Diane Hoelzeman, Little Rock; 
Sister Mary Virginia Hellman, Sister 
Mary Kathleen Schmitt, Sister Mary 
Carmela Bayer, Sister Mary Ramona 
Owen, and Sister Mary Yvonne Lerner, 
all Muenster, Texas. 

Sister Mary Thecla Lothenbach the 
Olivetan Benedictines Sisters Holy 
Angels Convent died February Sister 
Thecla, member the community for 
thirty-three years, had been engaged 


nursing St. Bernard’s Hospital, Jones- 
boro, Arkansas, until few months before 
her death.. 


Kansas City, 


fulfillment his long-cherished de- 
sire, the Most Rev. Edwin O’Hara, 
Archbishop-bishop Kansas City, was 
laid rest the crypt provided below 
the sanctuary our chapel, though un- 
finished the time his death Sep- 
tember, 1956. The crypt was completed 
and blessed early April and the altar 
consecrated the Most Rev. John 
Cody, Bishop Kansas City-St. Joseph, 
April 13. The first Holy Mass was 
offered His Excellency April 15, 
the anniversary Archbishop O’Hara’s 
transfer the Kansas City diocese. The 
crypt open visitors, and His Excel- 
lency expressed the hope that will be- 
come popular place pilgrimage. 

response many requests, have 
been represented number vocational 
displays. Two postulants from our moth- 
erhouse Clyde took part program 
featuring vocational display Rock- 
hurst Fieldhouse March. teenager 
desirous becoming Benedictine Ador- 
wore the habit Benedictine Sister 
Perpetual Adoration and gave short 
talk our life and activities various 
vocational programs the city. 

the time construction the con- 
vent and chapel, two floors one wing 
were left unfinished the interior be- 
cause high building costs. The work 
completing this section now pro- 
gress, the second floor being destined for 
use infirmary and the third floor 
for cells. 


Mexico Ciry, D.F. 


Miss Maria Luz Gutierrez Arte- 
aga entered the novitiate January 
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and Miss Maria Luz Melendez Olvera 
entered January 

Sister Mary Teresita Mejia Moreno 
made perpetual vows the presence 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Alonso 
Escalante January this same 
ceremony, Sister John Marie Markie- 
wicz Kansas City, Kansas, and Sister 
Mary Benedict, Boston, Massachusetts, 
made their triennial profession. 

February 13, the entire student 
body Colegio Guadalupe assisted the 
opening Mass, which was celebrated 
the Basilica Our Lady Guadalupe. 

retreat for five hundred students was 
held during the month April. The 
Rev. Andres Saldana, the school chaplain, 
conducted the exercises. 

Sister Scholastica Crowley and Sister 
John Marie Markiewicz are attending the 
Mexico City College. Other Sisters en- 
gaged normal training are Sister Mary 
Gertrude Musi, Sister Teresita Mejia, 
and Sister Rita Pasten, who are studying 
the Escuela Normal del Colegio Hispa- 
no-Americano Mexico City. 

Sister Guadalupe Gongora from St. 
Mary Priory, Nauvoo, spend- 
ing several months St. Benedict’s Con- 
vent while waiting for her immigration 
papers into the United States. 

new building consisting in- 
firmary, book store and candy shop have 
been added the north ground floor 
building Colegio Guadalupe. 


Sister Lambert was chosen represent 
the students the School Practical 
Nursing Pierre, South Dakota, the 
National Convention Practical Nurses 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, April. 
She participated the program pre- 
senting paper entitled, “The Spiritual 
Needs the Patient.” 

The annual community retreats are 
being conducted the Right Rev. Cuth- 
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bert Goeb, O.S.B., Assumption Abbey. 
During the summer course theology 
will given our chaplain, the Rev. 
Louis Pfaller, Assumption Abbey, and 
chant class the Rev. Lucien Duesing, 
St. Meinrad’s Archabbey. 

His Excellency, Bishop Hacker Bis- 
marck, will officiate the profession 
ceremonies which four Sisters will make 
perpetual vows and one will make tri- 
ennial vows. the same day, Sister 
Imelda and Sister Patricia will celebrate 
their silver jubilee. 

The new ninety-three bed nursing home, 
which being erected Bismarck, North 
Dakota, will dedicated during the 
summer. expected ready for 
occupancy August. 


Mount ANGEL, 


Over half the Mount Angel Academy 
student body Mount Angel, Oregon, 
are members Vocation Promotion 
ary 28, when Mother Mary Gemma, 
superior, addressed the student body and 
explained the purpose Vocation Pro- 
This purpose, was point- 
out, does not imply that all its mem- 
bers are planning enter religious life, 
but does mean that definite contribu- 
tion made toward the Church help- 
ing foster vocations among others, even 
though the members themselves many 
not feel the call higher life. 

The Right Rev. Damian Jentges, O.S. 
B., Mount Angel Abbey, will conduct the 
class moral theology during the sum- 
mer session Mount Angel Women’s 
College. The course part five- 
year sequence. Inaugurated 1955 with 
the cooperation Mount Angel Semina- 
ry, designed especially for Sisters and 
lay teachers. The course has received 
enthusiastic support, especially from 
teaching Sisters throughout the North- 
west. 
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Students and faculty Mount Angel 
Women’s College attended the ground- 
breaking ceremony the Benedictine 
Sisters’ Nursing Home, March 19. The 
new structure will erected directly 
north the college, academy, and con- 
vent buildings, and will cost approximate- 
$300,000. 

Student members the Confederation 
the Northwest Catholic Colleges and 
Universities met the Mount Angel 
Women’s College campus, April 5-7, 
when they discussed problems common 
interest based the spiritual, intellectual, 
and social aspects student life. 


The ceremony Consecration Vir- 
gins was conducted for the first time 
the new Priory chapel the Right Rev. 
Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, December 30. was 
assisted the Rev. Francis Broderick, 
and the Rev. Matthias Schmidt, 
both Atchison, Kansas, and the 
Rev. Edmund Pusch, O.S.B., chaplain 
the Priory. 

Collaborating with the Maryknoll Fath- 
ers recent publication World 
Peoples were Sister Sylvester and Sister 
Clare. The former wrote the material 
about Oceania, the latter, the section 
India. 

Sister Scholastica and Sister Marguerite 
represented the community the voca- 
tion congress the Midwest Vocation 
Association, held Providence High 
School, Chicago, February 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


day recollection was conducted 
March for Oblates. One hundred 
seventy-eight ladies were present for the 
exercises with the Rev. Gabriel Bries- 
tensky, O.S.B., St. Vincent’s Archabbey, 
retreat director. 


life-size statue St. 
sculptured Mr. Frank Aretz, has been 
placed the lawn front the main 
entrance the motherhouse. 

St. Benedict’s Student Council was 
chosen the “Student Council the 
the Federation Catholic high schools 
the Pittsburgh diocese. was chosen 
the basis report covering the or- 
ganization, the functions, and activities 
this year’s student council. The selec- 
tion was made from reports sent from 
fifty diocesan high schools. 

five-bell control Carillon unit has 
been installed the motherhouse. re- 
mote control operates the Mass bells, 
timed funeral toll, and processional bell. 
This Schulmerich instrument also tolls 
the hour. 


Ramsay, 


The election the Right Rev. David 
Melancon, O.S.B., Coadjutor Abbot 
St. Joseph’s Abbey January held 
important consequence for St. Ger- 
trude’s Convent, that our little com- 
munity was fortunate enough receive 
Abbot Columban Thuis, per- 
manent resident chaplain. This news 
will interest all who have bene- 
fited his leadership and zeal presi- 
dent the Swiss-American Congregation. 

Abbot Columban was welcomed St. 
Gertrude March 26. Shortly after, 
March 31, presided the reception 
ceremony our new novice the con- 
vent chapel. 

the three-weeks study the Mass 
and Vocational Project the students 
the Catholic high schools and upper 
elementary grades, Sister Dorothy had 
charge Vocational Exhibits, and Sister 
Maura spoke the Benedictine vocation. 

During Holy Week, lay participation 
was given further impetus through re- 
treat for ladies conducted Abbot Co- 
lumban. addition the scheduled 
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program, the retreatants assisted the 
monastic ceremonies the Divine Office 
and the Liturgy Holy Week. 


St. 


pontifical high Mass January 
with the Right Rev. Abbot Baldwin 
Dworschak, O.S.B., officiating, launched 
the Centennial Celebration the Sisters’ 
arrival St. Joseph, Minnesota. his 
address, Abbot Baldwin reminded the 
Sisters that centennial the occasion 
for looking backward with gratitude and 
forward with faith and re-dedication 
the ideals our Benedictine tradition. 

the feast the Epiphany, the first 
centennial ceremony the Consecration 
Virgins was held with the Most Rev. 
Lambert Hoch officiating. Consecra- 
tion ceremonies are also planned for July 
14, and August 24. After the August 
ceremony, all Sisters eligible will have 
been consecrated, bringing the total 
426. 

The celebration the feast St. Scho- 
lastica took greater solemnity this 
year when the convent had guest the 
Lady Abbess, Mother Augustina, O.S.B., 
the 922-year-old St. Walburga’s Ab- 
bey Bavaria. The Lady 
Abbess officiated Solemn Vespers. 

August Centennial Day. The 
day’s observance will open with out- 
door Mass. The Most Rev. Peter 
Bartholome, Bishop St. Cloud, will 
offer the Mass and the Most Rev. Wil- 
liam Brady, Archbishop St. Paul, 
will preach the sermon. The blessing 
Mary Hall, the new student residence, 
will take place the afternoon. Letters 
oresses, and other guests were sent 
May. 

The publication the history the 
community, With Lamps Burning, 
Sister Grace McDonald, and pictorial 
over-view entitled, Harvest, are expected 
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off the press sometime during the 
summer. 

Mary Hall won recognition for 
tectural superiority” contest spon- 
sored the Minnesota Society Archi- 
tects, branch the American Institute 
Architects. The college well the 
architects, Richard Hammel and Curtis 
Greene, received citations. 

Sister Inez and Sister Ronayne were re- 
ceived honorary members the 
Omega Chapter the Delta Epsilon Sig- 
ma, honor society, for their contribu- 
tions the advancement learning. 
Sister Inez was selected for her interna- 
tionally recognized 
search, Sister Ronayne for her remarkable 
efforts arranging for more than five 
hundred Oriental students advanced 
study more than fifty American insti- 
tutions higher learning. Sister Ro- 
nayne, teacher and missionary For- 
mosa, received her award absentia. 

Sister Margretta received Fulbright 
award for summer the Goethe-Insti- 
tute, Munich, Bavaria. The program 
consists course lectures the 
German language, literature, history, and 
culture, and includes travel places 
importance Germany. 

Sister Mary, professor biology, re- 
ceived grant from the American Physi- 
ological Society spend the summer do- 
ing research work the Radiation Re- 
search Laboratory the College 
Medicine the State University lowa. 
the laboratory Dr. Titus Evans, 
Sister Mary will continue the work she 
started the Max Planck Institute 
Germany, where she spent year 
Fulbright grantee 1953. The problem 
concerns the cytological effects ioniz- 
ing radiation insect metamorphosis. 

Rev. Mother Richarda, president 
the College St. Benedict, was signally 
honored May when, the invita- 
tion Abbot Baldwin St. John’s Uni- 
versity, she was presented Centennial 
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Citation. “On St. John’s President’s 
Day,” the Abbot said, want recog- 
nize and honor number our friends 
who have made distinguished contribu- 
tions their fields endeavor and who 
have advanced those ideals which St. 
John’s itself has tried stimulate its 
first century.” 

Speaking the National Catholic 
Family Life Conference Milwaukee, 
Sister Remberta discussed, “What Par- 
ents Should Know About the Educa- 
tional Problems the High Schools.” 
The Minneapolis carried the high 
points the address. She scored four 
the failures American education 
that level: materialism’s exclusive empha- 
sis “training for job,” forgetfulness 
the fact that adolescence training 
time for adulthood, lack coordination 
between home and school, and failure 
both parents and teachers see each 
student person his own right. 
Sister Remberta has been member 
the faculty the College St. Benedict 
for fifty-two years. 

“Dante and the Sister 
Kristin included the recent Bruce 
publication twenty Sisters’ “why 
went the convent” stories. Besides 
contributing the story, Sister Kristin 
suggested the title which was selected for 
the volume edited the Rev. George 
Kane, Seal Upon Heart. 

Sister Mary Anthony has made two 
contributions toward furthering convent 
participation the new Easter Vigil. 
Her articles appear the March and 
April issues Sponsa Regis under the 
titles, for Holy Week” and 
“Convent Calendar for Holy Week.” 


St. MINNESOTA 


Ground-breaking for the million and 
half dollar high school for girls, which 
will built eight-acre tract 
land one mile outside the city St. Paul, 


took place early June. Dedicated 
the memory the late Archbishop Mur- 
ray, under whom plans for the school were 
initiated, will known the Arch- 
bishop Murray Memorial High School. 
The auditorium the school will the 
gift Ignatius O’Shaughnessy, St. Paul 
businessman and philanthropist. 

Plans for motherhouse the same 
campus, house one hundred fifty Sis- 
ters, novices, and postulants, are also 
well under way, and its erection will 
probably begun late this summer. 
Both buildings, designed Haarstick 
Lundgren and Associates St. Paul, are 
contemporary style architecture. 


Park, 


The novitiate was increased two 
members February 22, when the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Raymond Zock gave the 
habit Miss Frances Fancovic Cole- 
man, Michigan, now Sister Margaret 
Mary, and Miss Theresa Omastiak 
Chicago, now Sister Mary Anne. 
novice, Sister Scholastica Dzolek, pro- 
nounced triennial vows. 

Sister Mary Remigia Smutnak, who re- 
ceived the Master Science degree 
Education from DePaul University, has 
been appointed Community Supervisor. 

The community rejoiced the news 
the election the Most Rev. Andrew 
Grutka, first bishop the newly- 
created Gary diocese. Mother Teresita 
Shroba, Sister Ida Pisut, Sister Remigia 
Smutnak, and Sister Ligouria Nedelsky, 
all from the hometown and parish the 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius 
Joliet, Illinois, represented the communi- 
the consecration ceremonies the 
Holy Angels cathedral, Gary, Indiana. 

With plans for Benedictine high 
school the making, the community 
established Benedictine Auxiliary, 
corporation chartered the state 
linois and affiliated with the National 
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Council Catholic Women. Mother 
Teresita honorary president and Sister 
Methodia Machalica its moderator. 
Installation officers took place May 26, 
the convent. 


Tucson, 


The New Year’s Eve Holy Hour was 
very well attended and very impressive, 
with the renewal baptismal vows and 
the procession the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, which one hundred two men, 
members the Eucharistic Guard 
Nocturnal Adorers, took part. 

January 13, the Legion Mary 
Tucson Curia held day recollection 
the Adoration chapel. The Rev. 
Francis Miller, conducted with 
about fifty-five persons participating. 

three-day retreat for the girls 
Salpointe High School, numbering about 
three hundred, was held February 6-8. 
The Rev. Cletus Sullivan, O.Carm., was 
the retreat master. 

His Excellency, Bishop Gercke, offi- 
ciated February the Sanctuary 
which seventy-eight new members were 
enrolled the Eucharistic Guard Noc- 
turnal Adorers fifty-seven Knights 
Columbus and twenty-one Auxiliaries. 
this occasion eighty-six persons re- 
ceived Fidelity Award, thirty-one for 
three years fidelity their pledged 
adoration hour, thirty-four for five years, 
eleven for seven years, six for ten years, 
and four for fifteen years. Senti- 
nels, women who keep day hours 
adoration, received thirty-three new mem- 
bers. Five Sentinels received 
year fidelity award; nine, five-year 
award; and three received seven-year 
award. 

About forty men the St. Vincent 
Paul Society spent March our chapel 
day recollection conducted our 
chaplain, the Rev. John Burns. 
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April Rev. John McMahon con- 
ducted day recollection for the Tuc- 
son Council Catholic Nurses, which 
was attended about thirty-five. 


OKLAHOMA 


June gets under way, Catholic Uni- 
versity America will conduct its second 
summer session graduate courses 
English and education the campus 
Benedictine Heights College. The Rev. 
Robert Donahue and Dr. James Wey 
will guest professors from the Uni- 
versity conduct part this work. 
full program undergraduate work will 
the same time, June August 

extensive exhibit rare Bibles was 
held here during Bible Week February. 
Under the direction Sir John Craig 
Tulsa and Sister Joachim, librarian, the 
exhibit contained some five hundred 
items, including eleven pieces incuna- 
bula and original facsimile copies 
the Sacred Word representing every cen- 
tury since the fifth. Material supple- 
ment the college’s own growing collection 
was lent the British Museum Lon- 
don and from the private collection 
Thomas Harrison, Pryor, Oklahoma, 
Sir John Craig, and Miss Elinor 
Morris Guthrie. More than 1,700 
people viewed the collection and heard 
lectures the Bible during the week’s 
observance. 

Sister Louise, principal Monte Cas- 
sino School, served the reviewing com- 
mittee the meeting the North Cen- 
tral Association Chicago early April. 

Sister Mary Immaculata, director 
Drama Workshop the college, has been 
named the Committee Teaching 
Aids Drama the National Catholic 
Theater Conference. May, Sister 
spoke panel the N.C.T.C. conven- 
tion held Kansas City “Production 
Techniques.” During December, Sister 
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and group her students gave de- 
monstration from their production 
“As You Like It” for the state meeting 
the Oklahoma Catholic Theater Guild. 

Sister Ursula and Sister Mary Andrew, 
the college staff, took active part 
the regional convention the National 
Association Foreign Student Advisers 
held Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Febru- 
ary 

Sister Mary Edward, dean, accompani- 
Sister Mildred, spent several days 
studying the associate degree nursing 
program now operation Weber Col- 
lege Utah part the college’s effort 
formulate the best and most practical 
method introducing degree work 
nursing here. 

the Conference College Composi- 
tion and Communication held Chicago 
during March, Sister Jane Marie served 
secretary for four workshop sessions 
“Writing Assignments the Litera- 
ture Since December, Sister 
Jane Marie has addressed four groups 
the subject “Vocations the Sister- 
hood.” included the Tulsa Serra 
Club luncheon meeting, two P.T.A. 
groups, one Ponca City and one 
Oklahoma City, and the regional conven- 
tion Serra International. February 
she talked the Literature Club 
Catholic Activities Oklahoma City 
the subject, Poet the Modern 
World.” 

The college faculty spent some meeting- 
filled days, preceded more the same, 
during March when the Teacher Educa- 
tion program was inspected for re-ap- 
proval the State Board Education. 
The visitors were impressed the growth 
and change the college during the last 
two years and recommended that in- 
spection required for five years. 

Sister Mary David, who teaches Eng- 
lish and Music Catholic High School 
Oklahoma City, received special recog- 
nition from the governor and legislature 


March when one her students won 
first prize the state essay contest 
the subject, “Employment the Handi- 
capped: Community Responsibility.” 


During the Christmas holidays, Sister 
Leonarda and Sister Marita spent several 
days Conception Abbey, decorating 
the walls the lecture room the major 
seminary. Sister Leonarda 
sacraments from the point view the 
priest for her theme, and designed series 
murals depicting the seven sacraments, 
each with accompanying text emphasiz- 
ing the power Christ gave priests 
administer the sacraments. Other mur- 
als included one the Blessed Mother, 
Mediatrix All Graces, and large pic- 
ture symbolizing the hours the Divine 


Office. 


Seven the principal awards the 
Freedoms Foundation granted annually 
schools for their programs which con- 
tribute better understanding the 
American way life, were awarded this 
year schools taught the Yankton 
Benedictines. Parochial schools Ta- 
bor, Epiphany, Ipswich, Orient, and 
Webster, South Dakota, and Harting- 
ton and Albion Nebraska, each receiv- 
the award granting all-expense trip 
Valley Forge for student and teacher 
delegate. Mount Marty College Yank- 
ton and our parochial school Aberdeen 
received the George Washington honor 
medal awards. 

The campus Mount Marty College 
was convention center during the past 
scholastic year. The National Rural 
Life Conference held three-day meeting 
there; state and diocesan conventions in- 
cluded the High School Latin meeting, 
sections the State Nurses’ convention, 
the diocesan one-act play festival, and 
the diocesan music festival. August, 
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the National Catholic Art Association 
will the college. 

Sacred Heart School Nursing has re- 
ceived full accreditation the Board 
Review for Diploma and Associate Degree 
Programs the Accrediting Service 
the National League Nursing. The 


school nursing Sacred Heart Hospi- 


tal thereby becomes the first and only 
school the state fully accredited. 

Mount Marty College 
been the beneficiary much-needed 
monetary gifts and gifts equipment. 
January, the college received notice 
that would receive $500 from the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Company, would 
all colleges having membership the 
Council for the Advancement Small 
Colleges. The school also sharing 
grant $56,000 established the Ford 
Foundation conduct testing program 
for the thirty-three member colleges 
C.A.S.C. The mother alumna pre- 
sented the college with gift eight oak 
library tables, memory her daughter. 

Sister Ludmilla Jaros passed away 
December 11, and Sister Simon Ober- 
empt January 

Early March Sister Brian completed 
her section sociology textbook which 
being written collaboration with Dr. 
Mihanovich and Dr. William Bates, 
the sociology department St. Louis 
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University. The text, the 
Science Sociology, being published 
Ronald Press and expected avail- 
able for use the fall 1957. 

The University South Dakota one 
sixteen schools taking part the 
National Science Foundation Institute 
for Science and Mathematics Teachers, 
made possible grant which pays the 
expenses fifty participants each 
school. Sisters Adelgund and Stephanie 
were selected the university take 
part the eight-week session the 
Institute during the summer. 

Sister Cyril was accepted for the work- 
shop the Teaching Physiology, 
held the University Oregon 
August. This the third such workshop 
sponsored the American Physiological 
Society collaboration with the National 
Science Foundation. 

Sister Desideria, educational director 
the Sacred Heart School Nursing, 
was chosen one six nurses repre- 
sent the state the eleventh quadrennial 
congress the International Council 
Nurses Rome from May June 
While Europe, Sister will also visit 
Switzerland, and then 
Bavaria visit friends and relatives. 
She will return August with Sister 
Aniceta, who also Switzerland visit- 
ing her family and friends. 
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Chronicle 


The traditional profession day Janu- 
ary was the occasion for three Sisters 
make perpetual vows. Mass cele- 
brated the Right Rev. Cuthbert 
McDonald, O.S.B., Sister Marilyn Krier, 
Sister Michele Moore, and Sister Amelia 
Nowatzke made final profession. 

The students college and academy 
joined with the community offering 
the solemn high Mass January 12, 
observance the nameday the Rever- 
end Mother Alfred Schroll. The Rev. 
Francis Broderick, O.S.B., student chap- 
lain, was celebrant, assisted the Rev. 
David Kinish, O.S.B., the Rev. Martin 
Taylor, O.S.B., and the Rev. Fidelis For- 
rester, O.S.B. 

New postulants who entered the novi- 
tiate January were Mary Carol Haege- 
lin Atchison, Mary Catherine Haidu- 
sek Kansas City, Missouri, Irene Salas 
Pueblo, Colorado, and Edith Ann Hor- 
vat Omaha, Nebraska. 

The annual observance the Forty 
Hours Devotion was held the St. Scho- 
lastica Chapel, January 18-20. Father 
Francis was celebrant the Masses, 
assisted priests from the abbey. 


January 27, eight novices made tri- 
ennial vows the presence Abbot 
Cuthbert, who was celebrant the pro- 
fession Mass. These newly professed 
Sisters were Sister Benedicta Rotting- 
haus, Sister Adelaide Wurtz, Sister Mary 
Alva Carpenter, Sister Mary Justin 
Murphy, Sister Constance Tansley, and 
Sister Donna Cunningham Mount St. 
Scholastica Convent, and Sister Joseph 
Schneider and Sister Reparata Wels- 
bacher St. Lucy’s Priory, Glendora, 
California. 


the same day, Abbot Cuthbert 
clothed the habit St. Benedict the 
following novices: Sister Lucille (Lucille 
Ohmes), Sister Mary Basil (Barbara 
Bacon), Sister Mary Kristin (JoAnn Fel- 
lin), Sister Deborah (Jean Adele Peters), 
Sister Annamarie (Barbara Mayer), Sis- 
ter Mary Andre (Barbara Jean Hodik), 
Sister Marianne (Mary Ann Graniewes- 
ki), Sister Micaela (Margaret Randolph). 


The Most Rev. Edward Hunkeler, 
D.D., Archbishop Kansas City 
Kansas, celebrated pontifical high Mass 
the St. Scholastica Chapel the 
patronal feast, February 10. Assisting 
the archbishop were the Rev. David 
Kinish, O.S.B., assistant priest; the Rev. 
Matthias Schmidt, deacon; the 
Rev. Mark Bauman, O.S.B., subdeacon; 
the Rev. Brian Kelly, O.S.B., and the 
Rev. Fidelis Forrester, O.S.B., deacons 
honor. The Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, 
O.S.B.. conducted the singing. 

Abbess Augustina, St. 
Walburg’s, Bavaria, was 
guest the convent February 14-15. 

The Great Books discussions and adult 
education Donnelly College Kansas 
City, Kansas, engaged several Sisters 
during the course the second semester. 
Sister Romana Farrell, Sister DePazzi 
Mispagel, and Sister Egberta Buening 
served lecturers, and Sister Agnes 
Claire Schroll, Sister Juanita Pavlick, 
Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon, and Sis- 
ter Scholastica Schuster participated 
the Great Books discussions. 

the March issue the Journal 
General Physiology article Sister 
Aelred Pottinger. The article reports 
investigations made the University 
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Notre Dame under grant from the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the fourth series 
published. 


Sister Mary Joachim Holthaus was co- 
ordinator for the annual Music Day 
the Atchison Deanery the archdiocese 
March 27. The combined choirs were 
directed the Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, 
O.S.B., with Sister Gertrude Greathouse, 
organist. 


Attending the second biennial confer- 
ence the Kansas State Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards To- 
peka, March 29-30, were Sister Mary 
Noel Walter and Sister Gonzaga Engel- 
hart. 


Sister Jeanette Obrist accompanied 
student delegation the national con- 
vention Kappa Epsilon, mathe- 
matics fraternity, Pirttsbug, Kansas, 
April 25. 

Also Pittsburg that week-end, Sister 
Scholastica Schuster participated 
panel the teaching creative writing 
meeting the Kansas Association 
College Teachers English. She was 
accompanied Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, 
head the English department Mount 
St. Scholastica College. 


Denver, Colorado, during Easter 
week, Sister Gonzaga Engelhart and Sis- 
ter Kathleen Brazzel attended the annual 
meeting Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers. 

Sister Dunstan Delehant was Chica- 
for meeting the national Catholic 
Philosophical Association, April 23-24. 

Attending the meeting the National 
Catholic Educational Association Mil- 
waukee, April 23-26, were Mother Alfred 
Schroll, Sister Jerome Keeler, Sister 
Imogene Baker, Sister Jeanne Marie 
Blacet, and Sister Mary Faith Schuster. 


Earlier April Mother Alfred and Sis- 
ter Imogene attended the meeting the 
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Midwest Unit the National Catholic 
Educational Association, well the 
annual meeting the North Central 
Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, held Chicago. this time 
also, Mother Alfred was present for the 
regional meeting major superiors con- 
gregations Sisters the United States, 
held the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago. 

Librarians Sister Florence Feeney and 
Sister Jane Frances McAtee were at- 
tendance the Thirty-third Annual Con- 
ference the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion Louisville, Kentucky, April 23-26. 
Sister Hildegarde Marshall accompanied 
Sister Jane Frances the Northeast 
District meeting the Kansas Library 
Association, held Emporia, April 11. 

Present the tenth convention the 
National Catholic Music Educators Asso- 
ciation St. Louis, May 5-6, were Sister 
Geraldine Jacobs, Sister Mary Joachim 
Holthaus, Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon, 
Sister Gertrude Greathouse, Sister Ani- 
ceta Shalz, and Sister Noreen Heiney. 


Thirty members the community par- 
ticipated workshop the teaching 
science the elementary grades, held 
St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, the 
week June 3-7. The workshops was 
sponsored the Rev. Henry Gardner, 
archdiocesan superintendent schools, 
and conducted Sister Aquinas, O.S.F. 


The community retreat was held June 
5-11, with the Rev. Melvin Rupprecht, 
O.S.B., St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, retreat master. 

Pentecost Sunday, June the re- 
treat was relaxed for the celebration 
the feast and ceremony Consecration 
Virgins. Abbot Cuthbert officiated 
the pontifical Mass, assisted the Rev. 
David Kinish, O.S.B., assistant priest; 
the Rev. Camillus Wurtz, O.S.B., and the 
Rev. Fidelis Forrester, deacons 
honor; the Rev. Gabriel Eckart, 
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deacon; the Rev. Mark Bauman, O.S.B., 
subdeacon; the Rev. Brian Kelly, O.S.B., 
and the Rev. Matthias Schmidt, O.S.B., 
masters ceremony. The Rev. Anselm 
Llewellyn, O.S.B., directed the singing. 

The nine Sisters who received the privi- 
lege Consecration were Sister Mary 
Berchmans Bernadt, Sister Christopher 
Peterson, Sister Cyprian Vondras, Sister 
Mary Ethel Burley, Sister Timothy Mar- 
nett, Sister Wilma Baumchen, Sister 
Mary Julian O’Neill, Sister Estelle Dahm, 
and Sister Eunice Roeder. 


Six members the community are 
participating the experiment with 
electronic teaching devices St. Scho- 
lastica Academy, Covington, Louisiana, 
during six weeks the summer. They 
are Sister Jeanne Marie Blacet, Sister 
Irmaline Higgins, Sister Hilda Gregory, 
Sister Seraphine Tucker, Sister Rene Kil- 
leen, and Sister Mary Colman Rhodes. 
The experiment was originated and 
directed Sister Mary Theresa Bren- 
tano, and financed grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement Education 
the Ford Foundation. Mother Alfred 
personally visited the school, May 30-31. 
accompanied Sister Jeanne Marie, 
community supervisor. 


Reading Clinic serving the Kansas 
City area progress Donnelly Col- 
lege this summer. Those engaged this 
project are Sister Alberta Stack, Sister 
Amalia Kessler, Sister Mary Paul Ege, 
Sister Rosetta Zug, Sisters Leona and 
Agnese Brucel, Sisters Edwina and An- 
drea Rodgers. 

Graduate summer sessions are the 
scene activity for both teachers and 
students again this summer. Sister Jerome 
Keeler and Sister Agnes Claire Schroll are 
the staff the Catholic University, 
Sister Hildegrade Marshall teaching 
library science Creighton University, 
Sister Faith Schuster serving the 
staff St. Louis University, and Sister 


DePazzi Mispagel art instructor 
Briarcliff College, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Students Catholic University are 
Sister Alice Ann Kieffe and Sister Mary 
William Harrington; Creighton, Sister 
Bernita McAtee, Sister Agnes Haganey, 
Sister Emerich Klebl, Sister Jeremy 
Dempsey, Sister Luca Lager, Sister Mari- 
stelle Schmitz, Sister Mary Matthew 
Nowacek, Sister Mary Brian Walsh, 
Sister Damian Boeding, Sister Mary Don- 
ald McPhee, Sister Mary Jane VanDyke, 
Sister Mary Joyce Meyer, Sister Mauri- 
cita Schieber, Sister Patricia Ann Done- 
gan; St. Louis University, Sister Bap- 
tista Feldman, Sister Benet Obear, 
Sister Brigida O’Connor, Sister Gervase 
Judge, Sister Ruthanna Rohlfer, Sister 
Vivian Wallisch; Briarcliff College, 
Sister Nicole Engler. 


Sister Theophane Reinecke and Sister 
Mary Finian Moran have returned the 
University Notre Dame, accompanied 
Sister Sheila Rea and Sister Egbert 
Buening. Cornell University, Sister 
Mary Richard Pendergast and Sister 
Paulette Offenburger are studying; the 
American University, Sister Maxine Zel- 
lers; Purdue University, Sister Mar- 
garet Bealmear and Sister Sylvester Cof- 
fey; Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Sister DeMontfort Knightley, Sister Mar- 
garet Mary Wirtz, and Sister Loretta 
Schirmer; Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Sister Liguori Sullivan, 
and Sister Cleta Haug. 


Sister Janice Egan participated 
panel the program the National 
Catholic Theater Conference, held 
Kansas City, Missouri, June 13-15. Other 
Sisters who attended the conference were 
Sister Paula Howard; Sister Malachy 
Kennedy, Sister Bede Sullivan, Sister 
Terrance Minton, Sister Pierre Cava- 
naugh, Sister Mary William Harrington, 
and Sister Chrysostom Koppes. 
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Adding variety the campus during 
the summer session are Sisters from other 
communities. The following groups are 
represented: Benedictines 
Smith and Jonesboro, Arkansas; Cull- 
man, Alabama; Nauvoo, Illinois; San An- 
tonio, Florida; Ramsay, Louisiana; Fran- 
ciscans from Nevada and Savannah, Mis- 
souri; Dominicans from Great Bend, 
Kansas; Missionaries Our Lady 
Mercy and Sisters Notre Dame 
Sion Kansas City, Missouri; Ursulines 
from Paola, Kansas; Mercy Sisters from 
the Omaha Province; and the Precious 
Blood Sisters Dayton, Ohio. 

Among recent publication members 
the community may listed the fol- 
lowing: “The Meaning the Liberal 


Arts” Sister Jerome Keeler, “John 
Lancaster Spalding and Quadragesimo An- 
the American Benedictine Review, 
Autumn-Winter number, 1956-57;“Words 
and Wonder” Sister Scholastica 
Schuster February Today; “Quem 
Quaeritis” (dramatization) 
Bonaventure McKenna Catholic School 
Journal for April; Our Patron” 
Sister Mary Victor Donahue and “The 
Grahams Choose Sister Mary 
Charles Walsh the May Catholic School 
Journal; “My Father Was King,” re- 
printed June Catholic Digest from 
Altar and Home; Parish 
May Altar and Home; and 
Trailways” Catholic School Journal for 
March, Sister Faith Schuster. 


OBITUARY 


Sister Gaudentia Beimler died 
the convent March 26, following 
illness several months’ duration. Born 
Albersrieth, Oberpfalz, Bavaria, Sep- 
tember 1889, Marie Beimler entered 
Mount St. Scholastica Convent June 
12, 1912. She was clothed the Bene- 
dictine habit December that 
year, and made temporary vows Janu- 
ary 1914. Three years later she was 
admitted perpetual vows, and received 
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the Consecration Virgins June 29, 
1954. Sister Gaudentia devoted forty 
years her religious life teaching 
the schools Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Colorado, and Nebraska. She retired 
from teaching duties 1954 because 
failing health. Sister Gaudentia was 
buried the convent cemetery March 
28, following the Office the Dead and 
solemn requiem high Mass the St. 
Scholastica Chapel. 
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Book Reviews 


St. Caesarius Sermons 80. 
Translated Sister Magdeleine Mueller, 
The Fathers the Church Series, Vol- 
ume 31, 1956. Pp. xxxii, 368. $4.50. 

The translator deserves commendation 
for work well done the preparation 
this first volume the sermons St. 
Caesarius Arles. fitting that 
definitive edition St. Caesarius’ works, 
the fruit sixty years labor Dom 
Germain Morin, should made avail- 
able ever wider circle readers. 
Sister Mary Magdeleine 
courteous and enlightened justice 
great saint, and true scholar. 

There are other reasons why readers 
should welcome this volume. The trans- 
lator’s introduction offers least gen- 
eral outline the times, and the trying 
circumstances which the Sermons reflect. 
Ceasarius was one those giants sanc- 
tity and learning, along with Augustine, 
Ambrose, and Leo the Great, who brought 
classical learning the front, were, 
and disposed enter the lists the 
service the Christian 
appreciate accomplishments that 
magnitude, especially the case St. 
Caesarius, who reads the sermons must 
keep mind that motley mob new 
converts, barbarians still even the skin, 
whom the saint sought tame, and whose 
pastors labored instruct and in- 
spire. Otherwise the great merit these 
sermons, that creating fitting medi- 
convey the unlearned the great 
truths the Gospel and the essence 
Christian humanism, could pass unnotic- 
ed. The translator’s introduction and 
the bibliography should serve 
the reader well that regard. 

The Sermons are presented comely 
English form that goes far retain the 
simple and direct force the original 
Latin. Profoundly doctrinal content 
and Biblical inspiration, they are cast 
the idiom the trader, the husband- 
man, and the artisan. The stylistic re- 
sources employed are those the greatest 
popular preacher the sixth century. 


What more impressive, however, the 
preacher’s skill subordinating stylistic 
resources commanding purpose. 
Here the zeal the apostle stands out 
every page with remarkable simplicity 
and grace. credit the trans- 
lator that subtle and precious qual- 
ity, emanating does from the volume 
whole, has been faithfully preserved. 


Are these words, preached sixth 
century Franks, Visigoths, and Burgun- 
dians, suited the needs instruction 
and edification today? Let the reader 
turn the table contents; will find 
titles whet curiosity, and intriguing 
developments subject matter. few 
examples come mind. Sermon No. 
(p. 38), pleads for the patience the 
listener hearing harsh reproof and se- 
vere truths. They are often needed 
heal spiritual ills, and assure the se- 
curity and the progress those spirit- 
Let the listeners consider the 
plight the preacher: must answer 
God for the listeners’ sins, should reluc- 
tance offend lead him minimize the 
consequences sin and vice. Again, 
listeners have definite duty assist 
the preacher. They must rehearse among 
themselves the points doctrine and 
their application given them the 
preacher. Thus the fruit instruction 
can multiplied, and find issue good 
works. 

again, Sermon No. p.45), stresses 
the need reading Sacred Scripture. 
The instructions given through the ser- 
mon and the liturgy Sundays and 
feast days are not enough. farmer 
depends exclusively one crop, trader 
one line wares make living for 
his family. too the Christian must 
supplement the Sunday instruction with 
food derived from the sacred text during 
the week. And let noone plead illiteracy. 
They can all learn diabolical love songs 
with their pagan and lustful themes. Let 
them give the same ingenuity Biblical 
texts. They can all listen sacred read- 
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ing nights the home one whocan 
read, and thus serve the soul’s interests 
while avoiding innumerable occasions 
sin. Another Sermon, No. (p. 162, 
“On Paying gives doctrinal 
basis for church support that could well 
used the ever recurring money talks 
taking much our limited pulpit 
time today. interesting note this 
connection the attitude Caesarius 
toward those generous and frequent givers 
who persist their sinful ways. Their 
gifts are spurned! suppose 
that God accepts bribes after the custom 
corrupt judges Sermon (p. 158). 

For the capacity understanding, sym- 
pathy, and persuasion, for doctrinal con- 
tent and constant Biblical reference, for 
the light they shed the life the 
Church particular time and place 
history, these Sermons St. Caesarius are 
precious documents. Given even 
chance, they will capture the reader’s in- 
terest and acquaint him with genial 
friend, skilled the art winning souls 
God. the reviewer’s sincere hope 
that work auspiciously begun may 
brought completion the competent 
scholar who has given the first volume, 
containing roughly one third the col- 
lection sermons. 


Rev. Lucien Senecal, O.S.B. 


Great Tradition: Tribute Dame Laur- 
entia McLachlan, Abbes Stanbrook. the 
Benedictines Stanbrook. London: John 
Murry, 1956. Pp. xi, 313. 25s; New York: 
Harper, 1957. $5.00. 

“That you may return Him the 
labour obedience” (Prologue the 
Holy Rule) the single object the 
Benedictine life, walk God, get 
near Him, unite oneself Him. 
Understanding this, one can better ap- 
preciate Great Tradition. For this 
the ideal that motivated, throughout 
her long life, the principal subject this 
book. Written the nuns the con- 
templative Benedictine house Stan- 
brook, England, the book expresses the 
appreciation her community for the 
remarkable woman who was their abbess 
for twenty-two years, and illustrates 
the great good that came them through 
her dedication Benedictine ideals. 


Page 


order give clear picture 
achievements, the 
authors deemed necessary and 
rightly outline the historical 
background the present Stanbrook 
Abbey. This done Parts and 
the book. Here the founding the 
community under strict Tridentine 
regulations, Cambrai, France, 1623, 
exiled English nuns related. 
also the nuns’ flight back England 
during the French Revolution. The dif- 
ficulties attendant upon this return were 
both numerous and formidable, and took 
long while overcome. the strug- 
gle Dame Laurentia figures prominently, 
professed nun and abbess. 


Her story, which also that the 
abbey modern times, unfolds with 
captivating intimacy, giving the reader 
heart-warming glimpses the courage, 
charm, humor, and deep Christ-like un- 
derstanding that endeared Dame 
Laurentia all who came into contact 
with her. Some may deplore that such 
personality should lost the world, 
but was precisely her disciplined Bene- 
dictine way life which made her what 
she was and enabled her accomplish 
what she did. 


Her great work for her community was 
help the re-establishment the 
Cambrai traditions, with the strict en- 
closure and the full celebration the 
Divine Office. But her influence was 
widely felt all England, the later 
chapters the book amply illustrate. 
pioneer the restoration Gregorian 
chant England, she was also recognized 
scholar “extraordinarily acute 
judgement and wide learning matters 
liturgical” (pp. 176-77). Her capacity for 
friendship further extended her influence, 
and amazing lengths. 


Sir Sidney Cockerell, the humanist, 
once admitted her: not prepared 
say that your choice was not the right 
one. Indeed regard you beacon 
from which spreads shafts all virtues 
lighten those who sit darkness 
piece radium which can heal and 
strengthen those who falter, without los- 
ing any its own She was 
woman “without frontiers” (p. 179) 
Bernard Shaw’s words, enclosed 
nun with unenclosed mind.” her 
was the spirit St. Benedict, radiating 
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outward and penetrating everyone she 
met. 

The entire treatment Dame Lauren- 
tia’s friendships, however, seems little 
strained. Rather too much space de- 
voted George Bernard Shaw, famous 
though was. This, however, does not 
detract seriously from the worth the 
book. Great Tradition en- 
lightening and refreshing biography 
great woman. presents fascinating 
picture Dame Laurentia the nun, 
scholar, musician, friend, abbess 
woman who dedicated seventy her 
eighty-seven years seeking God the 
Benedictine way. This tribute her, 
polished and scholarly tone, attractive- 
printed and bound, also great 
tradition, that Benedictine scholarship 
and devotion the ideals the Order. 


Sister Therese Marie Gassman, 


able Woman, Mother Lurana Graymoor. 
Sister Mary Celine, S.A. Graymoor, Gar- 
rison, New York: Franciscan Sisters the 
Atonement, 1956. Pp. xiii, 357. $4.50. 


Woman Unity Sister Mary 
Celine has given absorbing account 
the workings grace one God’s 
chosen souls, Mother Lurana Mary 
Francis, Foundress the Society the 
Atonement. fortunate that the nar- 
rator could one who spent least 
decade her life close companionship 
with the Foundress her community. 
Sister Mary Celine portrays deep under- 
standing and sympathy for the noble 
aspirations which moved the young Ang- 
lican, Lurana White, dedicate her life 
God the religious state. 

Having completed her education, the 
young Miss White went 1894 Al- 
bany, New York, seek admission 
the convent the Sisters the Holy 
Child. These were the same Anglican 
Sisters she had left five years earlier 
when she had graduated from St. Agnes 
Academy. However, since these Sisters 
vowed only chastity and obedience, 
Lurana, ardent admirer St. Francis, 
began while still postulant search 
for Anglican community which pro- 
fessed corporate poverty. Having ob- 
tained permission seek counsel, she 


wrote the deeply spiritual Father 
Wattson, head mission group 
Omaha, concerning the matter. re- 
ply, Father Wattson wrote: “If there 
such, not aware it, but there 
were one, might serve salt preserve 
the lump” (p. 13). 

These letters marked the beginning 
correspondence and series events 
which terminated the foundation the 
Society the Atonement, which Lur- 
ana White and Father Wattson, the fu- 
ture Mother Lurana Mary Francis and 
Father Paul Francis, were co-founders. 
They were spend many years close 
cooperation, giving themselves prayer 
and good works, laying the foundation 
institute which was become 
beacon grace enlightening other sheep 
who were straying the false security 
various religious tenets. 

Truly the Society the Atonement 
was society paradoxes religious 
institution the Anglican Church, ad- 
hering rule laid down St. Francis; 
reciting daily the Divine Office, the official 
prayer the Catholic Church; devoted 
the task bringing others into the 
One True Fold even before they them- 
selves had professed their allegiance 
Christ’s Vicar Rome. Here was 
community pulsating with Catholic doc- 
trines, looking the successor St. 
Peter for approval and guidance, and even 
inaugurating prayer week for the sole 
purpose bringing back all straying 
sheep the One Fold, shepherded 
Christ. 

Many steps marked the path the 
Society the Atonement towards Rome. 
early 1900 the Society planned 
seek corporate re-union, thus serve 
better their Anglican brethren showing 
them the way. Opposition and criticism 
from many Anglicans, added dis- 
heartening interview with prominent 
prelate, made progress towards 
union far from easy. Further interviews 
with members the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, however, led ultimately 
placing the petition the Society before 
the Holy Father. The long-awaited 
answer arrived and Mother Lurana learn- 
through the Apostolic Delegate that 
Rome the person His Holiness Pius 
was gratified the request, and that 
the community might continue the 
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same way “even after union with the 
Catholic Church.” October 30, 1909, 
seventeen persons, including two friars, 
five religious six tertiaries, and 
four children pronounced the words, “And 
believe all that the Holy Catholic and 
Roman Church believes.” That night 
Mother Lurana had good reason write: 
“Thank God, are safe Saint Peter’s 
Boat!” (p. 143) 

Carefully preserved letters and writings 
have made possible this complete portrait 
Mother Lurana, woman unity, while 
tradition and personal knowledge have 
further enriched the picture with loving 
detail. addition, the book gives 
account Graymoor’s foundations 
foreign countries, and brings the story 
the Society the present. The 
format the book inviting; photo- 
graphs and index enhance its interest 
and value. 


Sister Evelyn Glancy, 


Path Through Genesis. Bruce Vawter, 
C.M. New York: Sheed Ward, 1956. Pp. 
ix, 308. $4.00. 


Since the coming the “Age Rea- 
son” science has been insisting that the 
Book Genesis full palpable 
error, myth, and folklore that edu- 
cated, intelligent person can expected 
the Word God. For many sincere 
people this has posed problem. Until 
recently there has been little nothing 
give the serious questioner inquirer 
without embarassed apology for its 
inadequacy. Now there this book 
Father Vawter, Path Through 

measure the book the outgrowth 
Father Vawter’s pamphlet, Does Sci- 
ence Prove the Bible Wrong? which has 
helped Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
better understanding the Bible. 
Path Through Genesis Father Vaw- 
ter presents newer insights into the mean- 
ing Genesis and the same time, 
gives book which can read with 
pleasure, wonder, and delight. Even 
though one may not have been troubled 
the problems inherent Genesis, 
can only follow Father Vawter’s Path 
Through Genesis with sense excite- 
ment the ideas and interpretations 
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Throughout, the text quoted 
(he uses the Confraternity 
and each quotation indented set 
off from the comments which immediately 
follow. The length each quotation 
determined the “sense-unit” rather 
than chapters. There are few 
trations and maps which lend 
and clarity the text. Few footnotes 
have been used this book, and those 
few several are foreign sources; still they 
point the way the deepening 
understanding the Biblical 
already indicated. 


The introduction explains 
particular book was written, why Gen- 
esis was written, and how read Gen- 
esis. The author also states the intro- 
troductory chapter that this not 
original opinion but “shameless borrow- 
from Catholic Biblical scholars. The 
borrowing may shameless but the 
writing pleasant. would reward- 
ing listen Father Vawter give 
series informal talks not only Gene- 
sis but the entire Old Testament, 
book book. Father Vawter makes 
effort explain the sense-unit terms 
the reader can understand. does not 
underrate the reader’s intelligence; 
does make use pertinent similes and 
apt literary quotations from such diverse 
authors Victor Hugo, Albert Einstein, 
and Chesterton; thus achieves 
the difficult via media between the overly 
simplified and the too abstruse explana- 
tions the Book Genesis. 


For some readers Genesis there are 
seeming contradictions the patriarchal 
narratives. Father Vawter explains con- 
vincingly how the Old Testament author’s 
religious interest enabled him present 
side side the conflicting accounts 
the traditions. give Father Vawter’s 
explanation even briefly would make 
this review too long. However, may 
interest note that his discus- 
sion the conflicting accounts the 
patriarchal traditions has recourse 
the conflicting accounts traditions 
general found the deposits 
legend, and myth all people. 
Although never forgetting the pagan 
origin the one and the divine origin 
the other, draws from the conflicts 
these deposits parallel the dis- 
similar yet similar accounts found 
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Genesis. Father Vawter seems reject 
the theory consecutive tradition from 
Adam Abraham and assume that 
the divinely revealed religious truths 
were written the style the popular 
poetic narrative then the common heri- 
tage the Semitic people. 

conclusion, the reviewer wishes 
Father Vawter guide, 
with the hope that the Path Through 
Genesis may eventually become for each 
reader high road through the entire 
Old Testament. 

Helen Baird 


The Reluctant Abbess. Margaret Troun- 
cer. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. 
277. $3.00. 

Mrs. Trouncer’s The Reluctant Abbess 
takes somewhat doubtful place among 
recent books treating religious women. 
Concerning the interest attaching the 
person who the subject this slightly 
fictionized biography there can 
doubt, nor the author’s zeal for auth- 
entic sources witnessed the bibli- 
ography appended; the doubt wedges its 
way means what Aristotle would 
call the ethos, the “how” these elements 
are welded together. 

There are many reasons why bio- 
graphy one the interesting figures 
the Jansenist heresy which cropped out 
during the golden age seventeenth 
century French classicism should 
interest today. Twentieth century Ca- 
tholics have witnessed the legal termina- 
tion Jansenism’s baneful effects the 
sacramental life the Church Pius 
X’s exhortations frequent Communion 
and the re-establishment early First 
Communion. direction, those 
who wondered the touches austere 
formalism which marked the religious life 
seen The Nun’s Story will recognize 
here possible explanation the severe 
reforms this and other reforming ab- 
besses period when religious life 
France was badly need redirection. 
Furthermore, chronicle which weaves 
into its colorful historical tapestry such 
figures Saint-Cyran, Pascal, Antoine 
Arnauld, Racine, St. Francis Sales, 
and St. Jane Frances Chantal cannot 
lacking interest. 


Mrs. Trouncer tells the life story 
Angélique, one the two most 
prominent members the Arnauld fam- 
ily Paris with whose name the story 
Jansenism inseparably linked. Lack- 
ing true vocation she was placed 
Cisterican abbey when mere child and 
made Abbess Port-Royal the age 
eleven, thanks the ambition and 
deceit her father. When eighteen she 
experienced conversion and undertook 
restore the discipline her house 
such way that she became the most 
notable the many reforming abbesses 
the period. after the Abbé Saint- 
Cyran, principal Jansenist leader, became 
the spiritual director the house that 
the complicated life and character this 
woman assumes such controversial and 
public character. Once Saint-Cyran has 
been accused heretical tendencies his 
defense becomes the united effort the 
proud and clannish Arnauld family. 
Angélique’s mother and six sisters had 
followed her Port-Royal while young- 
brother associated himself with this 
stronghold the adherents Jansenist 
mits” unique religious history. The 
prodigious and talented pen Antoine 
Arnauld was the Jansenist’s principal 
weapon their battle with the Jesuits, 
discount the famous Pro- 
vinciales Pascal. But the principal 
thread interest lies watching the 
complicated soul Mére Angélique lead 
her nuns, “pure angels, proud 
devils,” into heresy and ultimately relig- 
ious shipwreck. 


Unfortunately for the reader this wealth 
material presented style which 
hardly deserves called such. Mrs. 
Trouncer’s manner writing noth- 
ing less than chaotic. There notable 
lack strength her efforts blend 
detail and circumstance into smooth 
narrative and the reader very fre- 
quently conscious the urge help 
her re-assort and classify her material. 
There are, however, instances which 
all the parts are caught and blended 
into moments swift and absorbing 
narrative, for example, the episode where- 
the immoral abbess, Dame d’Estrées, 
having escaped from penitents’ home, 
takes forced possession her former 
abbey, thrusting Angélique out upon the 
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highway. And there the instance 
Angélique’s humiliation the hands 
her former novice. Being longer ab- 
bess, dramatic gesture humility 
she turns over her superiors her great 
treasure, packet letters written 
her St. Francis Sales. better 
read than relate what her superiors 
did with the letters. 

lack unity tone further ag- 
gravated the absence the author’s 
judgment her protagonist. closing 
the book one has not received definite 
impression the writer’s attitude toward 
Angélique. 

Material this nature can handled 
one two ways: there the purely 
non-partisan and objective procedure 
the scholar who writes for limited audi- 
ence, and that the popularizer who 
simplifies data selectivity which 
imposes unity tone and impression. 
The author has rejected the former and 
regretted that her style not 
adequate for the latter. 


Sister Audrey Aaron, 


The Case Cornelia Connelly. Juliana 
Wadham. New York: Pantheon Books, 1957, 
Pp. xi, 276. $3.75. 


the preface this book the author 
says that her ambition present the 
study saint, candidate for 
beatification, close quarters that 
the reader may determine whether this 
heroic woman, Cornelia Connelly, realiz- 
the will God during her unusual and 
difficult life. The author presents the 
facts from which, she supposes, reason- 
able conclusions can drawn. But the 
fact the matter that there nothing 
reasonable the religious history Cor- 
nelia Connelly. 

Prior her conversion the Church 
nothing her experience wife and 
mother suggests religious vocation; 
following her conversion nothing fore- 
shadows her admission postulant 
into the Convent the Sacred Heart 
Rome; subsequently, failure and with- 
drawal from this convent not pre- 
suppose her later founding religious 
house England. 

Born 1809 Philadelphia, Cornelia 
Augusta Peacock was enjoy the privi- 
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leges wealth and social eminence. 
the age twenty-two she married 
Episcopal curate, Pierce Connolly, the 
son tradesman. They began their 
life together Natchez, Mississippi, 
where the young minister had accepted 
the rectorship Trinity Church. 

After four years Pierce suddenly re- 
signed his pastoral duties examine 
Roman Catholic doctrines. His conver- 
sion followed this investigation and 
decided Rome for formal ab- 
juration. The obedient Cornelia surren- 
dered Catholic authority and was re- 
ceived into the Church before they sailed. 


religious life Rome, the couple were 
enjoy for few hectic months the 
notoriety which their joint conversion 
created around them. Returning the 
United States, they were forced ec- 
onomic conditions seek new means 
livelihood. Pierce was offered post 
professor English the College 
St. Charles Grand Coteau, Louisi- 
ana. Cornelia gave music lessons in- 
crease their meagre income. Shortly be- 
fore the birth their fifth child, Pierce 
announced that wanted priest. 


The Connellys then went Rome 
await ecclesiastical acceptance Pierce 
for ordination Jesuit. While 
Rome, Cornelia entered the Society 
the Sacred Heart. The tragic aspects 
the unusual situations created these 
decisions were only later written the 
complete unhappiness their children. 
Cornelia’s unhappiness that time was 
augmented atmoshpere totally 
alien her temperament and training. 
With her announcement that she could 
not remain the convent, came Pierce’s 
diocesan priest. this critical moment, 
Pope Gregory XVI sent Cornelia Eng- 
land found new religious community. 

How she founded her convent, trained 
her subjects, composed her rule, organiz- 
schools, cared for her own children, 
and obeyed her religious superiors when 
Pierce, thwarted his ecclesiastical and 
diplomatic ambitions, renounced his priest- 
hood and demanded the restitution 
his marital rights the core the book. 

explanation the complicated legal 
system under which her case was tried 
dims the delineation Cornelia. The 
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contradictions, scandals, injustices, be- 
trayals, and loneliness she endured form 
the warp upon which she wove her de- 
termined destiny pursue what she 
believed the will God. 

sanctity the result desire and 
determination probable that the 
sacred tribunal which reviews her case 
will number her among those who 
their vocation stumbling, almost 
accident, into sanctity.” 


Sister Pierre Cavanaugh, 


The Silent Life. Thomas Merton. New 
York: Farrar, Straus, Cudahy, 1957. Pp. 
xiv, 178. $3.50. 

world noise The Silent Life 
presents loud cry challenge. The 
book explains the search for God soli- 
tude and prayer and answers many ob- 
jections the “call the desert.” 

monk one who leaves all make 
God his All. Although “produces” 
nothing, procures grace for the world. 
escape from responsibility, but leaving 
self live for others. answer 
the invitation spoken the prophet, 
will espouse thee faith, and thou 
shalt know that the Lord” (Osee 
2:20). faces reality, indeed, when 
with purity heart walks before the 
Great Reality. His humility, too, shat- 
ters the unreal god self-will. While 
the monk tries imitate Christ’s life, 
becoming unto death,” finds 
himself “under the sacrament the 
Cross” (p. 9). 

Even though may engaged 
variety occupations, monk acts 
the world simply being monk. 
The presence contemplatives is, the 
what the presence yeast 
dough, for twenty centuries ago, Christ 
Himself made clear that the Kingdom 
Heaven like yeast hidden three 
measures (p. 172). 

Life common, lived generously, tends 
broaden and free the spirit through 
the destruction self-will, that narrowing 
and confining force. The monastery 
school affection, fidelity, and 
mercy, where the members accept one 
another they are and mutually assist 
one another become what they ought 
be” (p. 45). The spirit the monastic 


body is, then, the spirit Christ poured 
forth the Holy Ghost. The forms 
monastic observance which this spirit 
dwells are discussed the second and 
third parts the book. 

Some Benedictine families may stress 
austerity and contemplation, while others 
embrace rather the humanistic and social 
aspect the Rule, yet all adhere its 
essence. Father Louis Merton’s descrip- 
tion the cenobites (Benedictines and 
Cistericans) and the hermits (Carthusians 
and Camaldolese) interesting, especially 
that the latter class, mention which 
seldom appears print. The author also 
informs the latest foundations the 
Primitive Monastic Observance Amer- 
ica. 

The reader may not impressed with 
Father Louis’s style but will gratified 
know the inner mystery 
life rich the mercy and good- 
ness (p. xii). 


Sister Mary Placid Borengasser, 


The Inner Search. Dom Hubert Van Zeller. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. ix, 
230. $3.00. 

While reading The Inner Search, the 
latest book Dom Hubert Van Zeller, 
O.S.B., one cannot but marvel the 
dimensions meaning contained within 
Dom Hubert’s seemingly simple state- 
ments. Take, for example: find 
Christ start learning Christ,” (p. 
3); and search for the Christ-life 
the supremely generous adventure, the 
one completely worthwhile heroism” 

These two sentences contain progres- 

sive levels meaning which, para- 

phrased through thoughtful and prayer- 
ful meditation, will lead the sanctity 
towards which this volume intended 
direct the reader. Dom Hubert de- 
fines “nothing else but living such 

union with God that our human re- 

lationships, our work, our daily lives, are 

informed His Spirit which the spirit 

love” (p. 75). 

For Benedictines whose test their 
vocation was given their Patriarch 
“whether they truly seek God,” this vol- 
ume will serve powerful searchlight 
their quest God. Dom Hubert’s 
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psychology positive one inviting the 
soul seek God the hidden depths 
the soul because there that God 
seeking the soul. takes the reader 
through darkness that may find Light; 
loneliness that may know Love; as- 
ceticism that may attain true mys- 
ticism; purgation that may reach 
Union; suffering that may gain sancti- 
ty; escape and delay that may finally 
attain true joy. 

his chapters the Holy Spirit and 
the growth the soul grace, the author 
unconsciously reveals the unity his own 
spiritual doctrine which generously 
shares with his reader. The chapter 
“Balance” offers sane cautions kept 
mind anyone the active aposto- 
late who finds only too easy 
carried away with external activities that 
loses all sense balance, mental 
well spiritual. For the reader who 
may wondering why the present Holy 
Father has recently relaxed the Eucharis- 
tic fast, the chapter “Sanctity and the 
Eucharistic Life,” with its striking presen- 
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tation God’s desire come man 
Holy Communion, will give not only en- 
lightenment but fuller appreciation. 

“Knowing more than anyone about the 
love God, and knowing also more than 
anyone about the need for the love 
God among men, Mary puts our dis- 
posal her knowledge, sufferings, wisdom, 
and charity” 213). Thus, his chap- 
ters “The Mother Divine Grace” 
and “The Cause Our Joy,” Dom Hu- 
bert lays special stress Mary, the co- 
redemptrix and mediatrix. 

With these spotlights various phases 
the spiritual life, the author has under- 
taken guide the reader his “inner 
search” that may find God and 
finding God find himself and his neighbor 
God. Dom Hubert would the first 
agree that has said nothing new 
the book, but readers will affirm that 
has said the old things new and 
striking manner which urges them un- 
dertake the “supremely generous adven- 
ture.” 


Sister Malachy Kennedy, 
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